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of front cover for complete addresses); or to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Identify as Factory Workers’ Earnings (BLS Bulletin 1179). 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Tue AFL and CIO on May 2 released a draft 
constitution to govern the new, single organization 
to be formed next December. It follows closely 
the terms of the merger agreement announced last 
February. This cornerstone for the new trade- 
union center becomes effective after approval by 
concurrent conventions in New York City of the 
two parent groups and a joint convention early 
in December. No name has as yet been an- 
nounced for the new federation. 

(One interesting feature of the new constitution 
provides for the voluntary retirement of the 
president and secretary-treasurer upon reaching 
age 65 with 20 years’ service. Time served as 
an official with any affiliated union of the AFL 
or CIO will be counted. Such retirees become 
officers emeritus of the organization at three- 
quarters pay of their successors.) 

The constitution was a symbolic cornerstone 
for the amalgamation. There was also a real 
one laid when, at the end of April, the American 
Federation of Labor dedicated its new Washington 
headquarters building. Completion is expected 
in December in time to serve the new organization. 
President Eisenhower assisted in laying the corner- 
stone and spoke during the ceremonies. On 
May 5 the AFL Machinists also dedicated a new 
headquarters building a few blocks away. 

One article of the draft constitution directs 
the executive council to resolve jurisdictional 
conflicts and duplications “through the process 
of voluntary agreement or merger.” Several 
unions in this category were attempting to beat 
the gun. The AFL Butcher Workmen and the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers have been discussing 
merger, and there is some optimism as to success, 
The AFL union, however, aroused the disapproval 
of both AFL and CIO officials by amalgamating 
with the Communist-line Fur and Leather Workers 
several months ago. The CIO United Paperwork- 
ers, at its convention late in April, issued a strong 
statement proposing unity with the two larger 


AFL unions in the field. Insurance unions of the 
CIO and AFL, both small, are holding unity 
meetings. William C. Doherty, president of the 
AFL Letter Carriers, has called for unity of all 
postal unions (there are 12 representing postal 
workers). These groups have been badly split 
in regard to Post Office pay increase bills before 
this session of Congress. The effort of the Team- 
sters to absorb the union of longshoremen the 
AFL had expelled in 1953 was halted by the 
Federation’s Executive Council on constitutional 
and jurisdictional grounds. The Teamsters ac- 
cepted the Council’s ruling and announced inten- 
tion to attempt merger with the AFL’s interna- 
national union in that field. 


A 23-man delegation representing the AFL, CIO, 
and United Mine Workers left in mid-May for 
the World Congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions scheduled for 
Vienna, May 20-28. The American group were 
pledged to support a boycott of goods produced 
by slave labor, aid to Tunisian and Moroccan 
workers, and United Nations regulation and in- 
spection of atomic weapons, enforced by sanctions 
against violators. 

The International Labor Organization Petro- 
leum Conference in Venezuela came to an unhappy 
and sudden conclusion early in May when the 
Venezuelan Government deported the labor mem- 
ber of the ILO) Governing Body delegation. The 
Conference thereupon withdrew from the coun- 
try. The fracas in Caracas resulted from criti- 
cism of Venezuelan labor policy by the deported 
trade unionist. American union delegates had 
boycotted the meeting. 


Despite the joint efforts of Governors of 13 
Southern States, the strikes of Southern Bell 
telephone workers and employees of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, both of which began 
March 14, continued throughout April and well 
into May, amidst numerous violent episodes. On 
May 9 the rail strike, longest major stoppage of 
nonoperating rail unions since 1922, was settled, 
Disputed issues will be determined by an arbi- 
trator, Francis J. Robertson, Washington attorney. 
The telephone dispute continued between the CIO 
Communications Workers and Bell companies in 
nine States. 





Northern textile workers affiliated with the 
ClO struck against a number of new England 
mills, including three of the areas’ largest, in 
protest against proposed contract changes which 
would have reduced wages and certain fringe 
benefits. The union had sought renewal of present 
provisions. ©n May 2, a little over 2 weeks after 
the strike began, one company employing about 
25 percent of the 23,000 participating in the 
strike signed a 3-year contract with no wage cut, 
contingent upon terms of the union’s settlement 
with the remaining companies. 

On April 27, the Railway Conductors, nego- 
tiating with all major roads for graduated rates 
of pay for brakemen and conductors, sent strike 
alerts to its general and local officials. A Presi- 
dential Board had examined the issues in the 
dispute but offered no specific settlement. The 
union wants wage rates determined by size and 
hauling capacity of locomotives. 


In vue crucial negotiations between the UAW- 
CIO and General Motors and Ford, there was no 
conclusive indication of any kind by mid-May as 
to how the parties would resolve the union’s 
demand for a guaranteed annual wage. The 


union, on April 29, notified General Motors that 


it was terminating its contracts on June 7. This 
extends the contracts 9 days beyond the normal 
expiration date and 6 days beyond the expira- 
tion of the Ford contract. 

One odd employment security clause was written 
into a contract between the International Resist- 
ance Co, and the CIO Electrical Workers. It 
established a union-administered unemployment 
insurance trust fund financed by employer pay- 
ments of 9 cents an hour. Payments will not 
begin until April 1956, and if agreement cannot be 
reached by then on administrative details, a 
retroactive wage increase of 9 cents an hour will 
be paid. 

The National Maritme Union (CIO) has notified 
shipowners that it too wants some form of 
employer-financed unemployment benefit written 
into its next contract. The present agreement 
expires June 15. The union announced that it is 
especially concerned about unemployed sailors, 
who fail to meet eligibility requirements for State 
unemployment insurance. 

Elsewhere on the maritime labor scene, Harry 
Lundeberg, secretary-treasurer of the AFL Sailors’ 
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Union of the Pacific, took a dim view of the NMU 
proposal. Lundeberg proposes to cut crew size 
and amount of overtime on bulk-cargo ships to 
place American shipping on a more competitive 
basis with foreign freighters and ease unemploy- 
ment in the industry by increasing the number of 
ships in service. ‘This proposal was a major factor 
in breaking up a meeting of the Conference of 
Maritime Unions, composed of unions in the 
industry, which had been formed to coordinate 
collective bargaining issues and interests. 

There was complete unanimity of American 
labor leaders in regard to changes in minimum 
wage legislation: they wanted $1.25 an hour. The 
Secretary of Labor has testified before a Senate 
subcommittee in favor of a rise in the minimum 
from the present 75 cents to 90 cents, and urged 
consideration of extended coverage. 


Tuere were several significant legal develop- 
ments involving union-management relations in 
April. The New York State Supreme Court 
ruled that loss of a job through refusal to join a 
union, in an employment relationship governed 
by a union shop contract, barred the employee 
from unemployment insurance benefits. The 
Court held that rejecting membership was a 
voluntary termination of employment. 

The United States Supreme Court on April 11 
upheld the National Labor Relations Board in the 
Whitin Machine Works case, in which the NLRB 
had ruled that an employer, to bargain in good 
faith, must, on request, furnish the names and 
wage rates of employees. 

Under an April 26 consent decree involving a 
local of the AFL Teamsters and the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 14 
Negro complainants will receive seniority status 
as regular employees in the seasonal brewing 
industry. 

J. Scott Milne, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, on May 3 was 
elected to the AFL Executive Council to fill the 
vacancy left by the death of Daniel W. Tracy. 
The Council also announced the first grants from 
the William Green Memorial Fund, created in 
honor of the late president of the Federation. 
Ohio State University was given $100,000 to 
support two undergraduate and two graduate 
scholarships annually. 





Implications of Automation 


Epiror’s Notre.——Jn less than 2 years the term automation has evolved from a 
fairly simple designation of certain kinds of industrial processes to a symbol of 
a complicated, almost awesome way of industrial life. To help the reader place 
the facts of automation in understandable perspective, the Review, as in the 
February issue with publication of the paper by Professors Baldwin and 
Shultz, is excerpting recent manuscripts by informed commentators on the 


subject. 


The three which follow were read to the CIO Conference on Automation 
held in Washington, April 14, 1956. 
portions of tert have been omitted in the interest of easier reading. 


Suspension marks to denote unused 
Requests for 


copies of the full papers should be addressed directly to the authors. 





Industrial and Economic 
Implications of Automation 


Automation, together with atomic energy, if prop- 
erly understood, applied, developed and controlled, 
may provide the means for eliminating poverty 
for the first time in the history of the world. How- 
ever, the economic implications must be carefully 
analyzed so that the mistakes of the first Industrial 
Revolution can be avoided and the benefits of this 
new technology more equitably distributed. 

The concern of labor leaders over the possible 
consequences of automation has been widely mis- 
interpreted as being a fear of science and invention. 
Hardly anyone is afraid of technological progress 
any more, but this does not mean that all innova- 
tions must be accepted uncritically. Every ad- 
vance of progress has brought with it serious 
economic and social problems. The modern 
industrial economy combines insecurity with its 
high living standards, specialization with its high 
output, and anxieties and dangers with its limitless 
opportunities. 


Potential Uses 


Automation means a continuous and integrated 
operation of a production system using electronic 
equipment to perform routine functions and regu- 
late and coordinate the flow and quality of produc- 


tion. It is already being used in many industries 
as either a supplement or substitute for conven- 
tional assembly line operations. The more 
spectacular uses of automation, particularly in 
taking over administrative functions and in inte- 
grating them with productive processes, remain 
for the future. However, there can be no question 
about the potential uses of automation. It is 
merely a question of time, possibly 5 years or less, 
before electronic control of business operations 
comes of age. 

Those who understand both the principles of 
business procedure and electronic equipment are 
saying that computers will be able to use current 
sales forecasting analysis to adjust automatically 
and integrate the chain of interrelated operations 
such as management, planning, sales, supply, 
production, budgeting, and accounting. Models, 
in the form of electrical networks, can be con- 
structed and studied by economists. Artificial 
disturbances analogous to assumed changes in eco- 
nomic variables can be employed to determine the 
consequences of alternate courses of action. The 
enormous speed with which complicated problems 
can be solved greatly increases the possibility of 
experimentation within relevant time periods, On 
some business operations, computers can replace 
almost the entire work force. 

The immediate effects in the plant are to substi- 
tute machinery for labor, set a continuous pace at 
which the plant must be operated, greatly increase 
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production, and provide a more comprehensive 
and efficient system for information gathering and 
handling. The introduction of mass production 
methods at the beginning of the century had all 
of these effects and the result was a material 
alteration in the character of industry. 

Automation is the logical conclusion of the 
process of mechanization, which is now over 200 
years old. The first Industrial Revolution was a 
new technology based on new forms and appli- 
cations of power; automation is a new technology 
based on communications and control. Yet, for 
the most part, the consequences are the same. 
Furthermore, while mechanization provided the 
economic basis for continuous, high-level produc- 
tion, automation adds a techincal basis. Machines 
with instruments running them cannot economi- 
cally be shut down. Thus automation carries to 
an extreme the presently known economic and 
social consequences of a mass-production tech- 
nology. 

The age of automation accelerates the need for 
greater comprehension and farsightedness on the 
part of both management and labor. For exam- 


ple, rapid changeover times and greatly decreased 


inventories require more alertness and greater 
technical knowledge of managers than ever before. 
Furthermore, as productive processes and factory 
layouts are changed, the problem of determining 
managerial responsibility may change. In some 
cases, automation may cause confusion of re- 
sponsibility as formerly discontinuous, specialized 
functions are tied together in a continuous-flow 
process; in other cases, the improved communi- 
cations system may make it easier to fix responsi- 
bility. 

To determine how far automation can be applied 
to productive processes, industries can be divided 
into three classifications. 

The first includes those industries in which 
production can be reduced into a continuous-flow 
process. Oil refining, flour milling, and chemical 
production are illustrations of industries in which 
automation should continue to make significant 
progress. In other industries it is possible to 
revamp the productive mechanism to convert it 
from a series of unit operations into a single 
endless process, While some industries utilize 
processes not conducive to automation, new 
methods of production may be conceived whioh 
are more acceptable. 


A second class includes industries in which some 
automation is possible, but full or nearly complete 
automation is not likely. Indeed, it is possible 
that whereas some industries may have automatic 
machines applied to 75 percent of their operations, 
the cost of making the plant completely automatic 
would more than offset the savings achieved from 
partial application of automatic machines. In 
this category would be industries which require 
substantial information-handling and accounting 
functions, but in which the production method 
or the product is not adaptable to continuous-flow 
techniques. Such industries would include trans- 
portation, large-scale retailing, and the manufac- 
ture of certain nonstandardized consumer products 
like furniture. 

The third group, into which all other industries 
may be classified, includes those in which the 
highly individualistic nature of the product, the 
need for personal services, the advantages of small- 
scale units, or vast space requirements preclude 
any significant application of automatic controls. 
These would include agriculture, mining, profes- 
sional fields, and most construction and retailing. 

The very high initial expense of automatic con- 
trol systems may prevent their installation by 
small firms. Although the manufacture of all 
kinds of electronic control devices is expanding 
enormously, prices are not likely to be materially 
reduced for some time. The rapid rate of innova- 
tion in electronics and the continuous discovery of 
new applications of automatic control systems tend 
to postpone their mass production. Consequently, 
these machines tend to be designed for individual 
order and therefore production must occur under 
the most expensive conditions. However, com- 
puter centers such as the one established at 
Georgia Tech will soon make many services avail- 
able to medium-size firms on a part-time, rental 
basis. 


Effect on Industrial Operations 


Although a sizable concentration of capital is 
necessary before a firm can achieve the economies 
of automatized operations, automatic control 
devices may lead to decentralization of plants. 
The growth of electric power transmission tech- 
nology and the introduction of lightweight fab- 
ricating materials have already permitted plants to 
be located at great distance from power and supply 
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sources. Since automatic equipment requires 
little direct labor, there will no longer be any 
compelling need to locate automatic production 
plants near large population centers. Of course, 
decentralization of production may be accom- 
panied by further concentration of ownership, if 
established firms take the lead in expanding into 
more remote areas. Decentralization of plants 
does not necessarily result in less concentration of 
market power. It may result in greater concen- 
tration. 

Automation does not promise to create as much 
secondary investment as have some of the earlier 
developments in technology. The introduction of 
the automobile and the resulting increase in pri- 
mary investment in that industry stimulated a 
wave of investment in the oil, rubber, and con- 
struction sectors of the economy. In this respect, 
automation probably will not make the far-reach- 
ing investment impression on the economy that 
the introduction of and later improvements in 
automobiles, railroads, and canals, for example, 
created. Therefore, any loss of purchasing power 
due to a lower payroll may not be offset by expend- 
itures induced in other industries. Since the 
present industrial structure permits firms to reduce 
output and employment, rather than forcing them 
to reduce prices, when demand declines, it becomes 
necessary that fiscal policies not discriminate 
against lower income groups and that wages rise 
in proportion to increases in productivity. Other- 
wise, there is the danger that consumption will not 
keep pace with output. 

Electronic computers increase the amount of 
knowledge, the accuracy of information, and the 
speed with which it is obtainable, thus giving 
management a much clearer picture of its overall 
operation. By making knowledge of the con- 
sequences of alternative courses of action readily 
available, business operations in the future can be 
conducted more rationally than in the past. 
Unprofitable operations or products can be more 
quickly discovered and credit managers will be 
able to follow the changes in financial ratios day by 
day. Collective bargaining and product pricing 
will be based on a greater volume of accurate 
information so that areas of controversy will be 
narrowed and conflicts based on misunderstandings 
of facts will decline. 

Automation can be expected to affect the loca- 
tion pattern of industries in several ways. First, 


there may be a shift in labor-oriented industries. 
The attractiveness of low labor-cost regions could 
be reduced, perhaps to the point of elimination. 
This can occur for two reasons. First, the number 
of workers in the automatized plant is considerably 
reduced, thereby lessening the savings to be gained 
from employing cheap labor. Second, the auto- 
matized labor force is primarily constituted of 
skilled labor and there is usually a smaller wage 
differential between the skilled employees of 
different regions than between the semiskilled 
and unskilled workers. 

A second effect of automation on the location of 
industries is due to the possibility of an accelerated 
rate of obsolescence of equipment. There is an 
increased likelihood of abandonment of plants and 
the creation of depressed areas. If one large firm 
adopts automatic operations, other firms in the 
industry may have to scrap or sell undepreciated 
machinery and adopt similar techniques or be 
squeezed out of the industry by the lower costs 
of their automatized rivals. 

Entire communities could become ghost towns 
if this happened and although there should be no 
long-run attempt to freeze existing industrial 
patterns, nevertheless some kind of direct assist- 
ance may become necessary to mitigate the most 
acute hardships in such distressed areas. Some of 
this aid could come by requiring the firms which 
are seeking lower cost locations to bear a larger 
share of the social costs of their operations. For 
example, the costs of moving workers and their 
families, earlier retirement under pension plans, 
increased unemployment pay, and retraining pro- 
grams should be borne largely by the firm. In- 
dustries composed of large and expanding firms 
could guarantee annual wages. Other costs 
would have to be borne by the government. For 
example, a greatly expanded free employment 
service would facilitate mobility and reduce fric- 
tional unemployment. Public works projects in 
distressed locations would provide jobs which 
would generate the purchasing power necessary 
to sustain business. 

Third, automation is likely to affect location 
and operations by causing a substitution of proc- 
ess methods of production for job methods. 
Thus there may be more emphasis on the use of 
gases, liquids, electric power, and pure compounds 
and less emphasis on natural products, crude mix- 
tures, and solids, since the latter are less adaptable 
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to the flow of automatic processes. This may 
result in the displacement of large numbers of 
workers, many of whom have long experience, 
seniority rights, and low mobility. A need may 
arise here to induce multiplant firms to provide 
transfer rights among their various operations. 
Furthermore, as firms adopt automatic process 
types of operations the necessity of constant pro- 
duction arises. 


Effect on the Labor Force 


In the past, as machinery has replaced men in 
production, energy has been released which was 
partly absorbed by an expansion of employment 
in travel, entertainment, and personal services. 
Automation should accelerate this process. Mech- 
anization has also created capital surpluses 


which were parily employed in activity which led 
to further accumulation of wealth. Cumulative 
benefits have tended to accrue to those firms with 
excess capital. Automation, too, promises to 
reward the wealthier firms. 

Although the rate and extent of unionization 
probably will not decline directly as a result of 


automation, there will undoubtedly continue to be 
a relative expansion of employment in the service 
activities, a large proportion of which have been 
resistant to union organization in the past. While 
there is still considerable room for organization of 
production workers in the economy, this shift in 
the employment pattern suggests a possible expan- 
sion of areas which are more difficult to organize. 
For example, total employment has risen consider- 
ably since 1948, but employment in the increas- 
ingly automatic oil refining industry (which is 
highly unionized) has fallen from 147,000 to 137,000 
since that time, although refinery production rose 
22 percent. Several other basic industries have 
witnessed a decline of production workers and a 
great increase in engineers and technicians already. 

Mechanization in general and automation in 
particular have three consequences for the demand 
for skilled labor. First, some existing skills will be 
rendered obsolete. Second, some existing skills 
will be diluted by a further division of labor. 
Third, there will be a demand for new skills, 
usually of a higher order. This last effect seems 
likely to predominate, so that the overall result 
will be to replace lower skills with higher ones. 


However, the net effect on individual workers is 
likely to be a downgrading unless they can be re- 
trained. So far automation has not caused any 
significant overall unemployment, because skilled 
workers have been retrained in temporary or less 
skilled jobs. This kind of “hidden unemployment” 
is often overlooked in the total employment 
statistics. 

Thus automation, unlike mechanization in gen- 
eral, results in long-run upgrading of the labor force 
as routine and uninteresting jobs are eliminated 
and more responsible and challenging jobs are 
created. There will be an increase in the demand 
for highly skilled maintenance men, for example, 
and the ratio of managers to employees will prob- 
ably increase because of the increased value of 
the equipment and the increased scope of the work 
process under any one manager’s supervision. 

But these new jobs require more education and 
training. The already critical shortage of engi- 
neers, for example, is bound to get worse unless 
business firms can become aware that it is in their 
own economic self-interest to endow colleges and 
universities and provide more scholarships for the 
many deserving young people who cannot afford 
to go to college. 

Perhaps the most widely discussed economic 
effect of automation has been technological unem- 
ployment. Fear has been expressed that the 
greatly reduced labor requirements of automatic 
factories will lead to a persistent shortage of job 
opportunities in the economy. As an economy- 
wide problem, this argument may be overdrawn 
for several reasons. First, automation will prob- 
ably be limited to industries which employ at the 
most 25 percent of the labor force, yet this is the 
most highly organized sector. Second, automatic 
controls do not replace the labor force entirely, 
although in terms of labor hours there is a con- 
siderable saving. As routine clerical and operative 
jobs are abolished, new maintenance and technical 
jobs are created which go far toward offsetting the 
loss of former jobs. Third, extensive training and 
educational programs will be required as the labor 
force is upgraded and these will to some extent 
counteract unemployment by delaying entry into 
the labor market. 

In spite of these mitigating factors, however, 
the severity of technological unemployment on the 
individuals affected cannot be underestimated. 
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Those who disparage fears of technological un- 
employment often assume the existence of a 
self-adjusting labor market. However, there is a 
real danger that imperfections in the labor market 
will seriously delay absorption of the displaced 
workers. 

The barriers to labor mobility have always been 
great, but even in the face of increasing concentra- 
tion of capital it is likely that labor is more mobile 
and flexible today than ever before. Cheap 
transportation, improved communication, and 
the disintegration of family and community ties 
which specialization and industrialization have 
encouraged, all tend to make for labor flexibility 
among firms in the same industry or firms offering 
similar jobs. However, movement among occu- 
pations, particularly to more highly skilled jobs, 
entails great costs which individual workers 
cannot normally bear. Yet this is exactly the 
kind of mobility which automation will require. 

It is not necessary that all workers be equally 
sensitive to changes in the demand for labor or 
differences in opportunities. A highly mobile 
minority in each occupational group will usually 
preserve the necessary flexibility of supply except 
where there are structural changes taking place 
The individual 


such as automation may produce. 
rewards for mobility, and penalties for immobility, 
seem likely to increase. This will favor young, 
aggressive workers with few family responsibilities 
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and cliscriminate against older, more settled 
workers. 

There is no reason why labor should be more 
mobile, flexible, and willing to assume the enor- 
mous risks of economic dislocation than the other 
components of production—capital, management, 
and natural resources—which are to varying 
degrees organized, concentrated, and immobilized. 
Indeed, sacrifices made by other factors of pro- 
duction in participating in a competitive market 
are ordinarily much less than those made by labor. 
The possible loss of a speculative profit or, at 
most, the loss of an investment which business- 
men, bankers, or property-owners may suffer is 
usually not as severe a personal hardship as the 
loss of livelihood to a worker. 

In summary, the long-run, overall outlook for 
labor as a result of automation is good. However, 
the short-run, specific problems of expensive 
geographical movement, loss of seniority, obso- 
lescence of skills, and so on may be acute. There- 
fore, there may arise a more urgent need to reduce 
frictional unemployment and provide guarantees 
against general unemployment. These cost little 
if the general unemployment doesn’t arise and may 
save billions in lost production and untold human 
misery if it does. 


—Warter 8S, Buckinonam, Jr. 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
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A Theory of the Production 
and Service Processes 


Tecuno.tocy has made a great contribution to 
both labor and management by demonstrating 
that mathematical foundations exist which are 
capable of explaining how materials can be pro- 
cessed and information used and stored. The 
mathematical concepts now being tested will yield 
a theory of the production process and a theory of 
the service process. Combined, they will provide 
a theory of the business process. 

The processes which man uses have developed 
gradually. Changes have been evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary. Continuous improvement of 
the processes and continuous experimentation in 
how to join them to form complex manufacturing 
and service systems represent the growth pattern. 

Increase in the size of our business operations 
has also been evolutionary. At first, processing 
operations involved only a single step or relatively 
few steps. Today we have entire sequences or 
systems of operations which consist of the procure- 
ment of raw material, the manufacture of goods, 
and their distribution and sale. 

Basically, production is the handling of mate- 
rials and service is the handling of information. 
Business is made up of combinations of these two. 
In fact, a measure—an informational state—can 
be associated with every quantity or quality that 
describes the goods we make or the work we do. 
This last point is a very important one, It is the 
basis for our being able to establish a mathe- 
matical theory which explains and describes the 
behavior of the production and service processes 
in terms of their materials-handling and informa- 
tion-handling capacity. 


Testing the New Technology 


The new technology is no different from the old. 
The ideas which germinated and came to fruition 
nearly 15 years ago, as we defended ourselves 
against aggression, are now available as a construc- 
tive, peacetime dividend on our effort. Tech- 
nology results from proved scientific ideas—not 
speculation. ‘Technology puts into practice those 
scientific ideas which are sound. In the produc- 
tion and service processes it must stand a severe 


test: Innovations must be those which men can 
learn to use and be willing to use—innovations 
which make possible greater productivity per unit 
of effort, greater service per unit of effort, and bet- 
ter quality of production and service. A large 
amount of proved knowledge exists about human 
operators, automatic control, communications, 
and computation. We should test it. 

Today, when everyone wants to make every- 
thing automatic, a quantitative approach is 
needed. The quantitative method means to go 
into detail, to obtain numbers, to use measure- 
ments and accurate data for the planning of de- 
sign. This is in contrast to a qualitative approach, 
which merely uses ideas that may be correct but 
which are not supported by numerical evidence. 
The quantitative approach gives answers; the 
qualitative approach only indicates that answers 
may exist. 

We must make thorough studies in order to de- 
sign a highly automatic process or plant. More is 
needed than the construction and assembly of 
equipment which works without machine tenders 
or with only a small group of tenders. Autome- 
tion follows logically after rigorous investigation of 
the production and service operations has shown 
that they are worth making automatic. There is 
no need for guesswork in considering automatic 
factories or automatic offices. A quantitative 
approach to the problem will show when they are 
economical and when they are not. 

W caen look upon production and service 
operations as systems of individual operations 
joined according to a well-organized pattern. An 
organizational pattern lies behind every present- 
day production, service, and business operation. 
In fact, the same business operation can often be 
carried out successfully and competitively by 
more than one organizational plan. 

The organizational pattern, the cause-and- 
effect relationship in materials handling and in- 
formation handling, gives us the possibility of 
measuring production and service system per- 
formance. We can compare actual performance 
of an operation with its theoretically maximum 
possible performance. We can decide what por- 
tion of the system needs improvement in order to 
bring it up to par with the others. Or we can 
decide that the whole organizational plan is out of 
date and needs replacement. 
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Dynamic Behavior 


Processes never operate in a condition of 
equilibrium. They are continuously disturbed 
and are continuously manipulated and corrected 
against these disturbances by either manual or 
automatic action. Their actionisdynamic. The 
rapidity with which they recover from disturbances 
and the speed with which they can shift from one 
condition of action to another, measure how good 
they are. The speed of materials handling and 
the volume of information handling which indicate 
the productive capacity and the efficiency of our 
present-day operations are determined by their 
organizational pattern and their dynamic nature. 

Dynamic systems can be unstable. They can 
get out of hand and oscillate. Much has been 
learned about the stability of dynamic systems in 
the last decade or two in the fields of servo- 
mechanisms and military fire control. The causes 
of instability can be recognized. These are 
principally the momentary delays in the handling 
of information—the so-called ‘time lags’’ and the 
“noise” which “jams’’ our communication system. 
Instability can also result because of the improper 
manner in which one process is connected with 
another. There are procedures that tell us how to 
prevent oscillations from this cause. 


Control 


Automatic control is not something new. Pro- 
cesses have been controlled automatically since 
1900; in fact, since the middle 1800's. And if one 
wanted to be very accurate, the ancient kings had 
automatic toys 2,000 years ago. Sometimes 
processes are so simple that a single man can do all 
the controlling that is necessary; others are so 
complicated that they require an entire working 
force of men and machines to manipulate them. 
In fact, there are many different varieties of con- 
trol. Control may be manual without the aid of 
special machinery. It may nevertheless be auto- 
matic in the sense that a man continually monitors 
a process and makes it do what he wishes it to do. 
Automatic equipment may be in action, but may 
respond to a human supervisor. Then again, 
some processes may be fully automatic. Control 
always involves measurement, communication, 
decision, manipulation, and process response to 
both manipulation and disturbance. 


When the requirement for control over any 
operation exceeds the dynamic response of the 
man, the automatic machine must be given to him 
as a tool. Doubtless you have heard about ‘“com- 
puter control.” By this, people imply that the 
computing machines will run our plants and 
factories. In time, this could be so; but there is 
one important fact to note. A computer will do 
only what it is programmed to do. Its principal 
ability is to carry out complicated arithmetical 
and algebraic operations at high speed. It can do 
in a very short time calculations that take a man 
a long time to execute. Therefore, the computer 
will simply become an adjunct to the plant 
operator or supervisor. 

Since the demand for automatic control will 
increase, we shall need components in great variety 
and number. New mass-production industries 
will be needed for this production. An important 
point to recognize is that automatic control 
equipment is precise equipment. It is more diffi- 
cult and more costly to make such equipment than 
it is to make much of our consumer goods. Con- 
trol and computer components are sometimes so 
tiny that they have to be made by special machines. 

When we speed up production and increase 
information-handling capacity, it is very impor- 
tant not to have a plant shut down for more than a 
very short time. Otherwise, material may pile 
up or information may exceed storage capacity. 
Supervision of plant control will be a job that 
requires skill, quick thinking, and thoroughness. 
Maintenance crews will have to work decisively 
and rapidly. There will be no time for muddling 
through. This calls for men especially trained in 
the modern ideas of how to maintain precise 
equipment. It may be necessary to set up training 
programs or schools of “applied technology” to 
train the necessary working force in the mainte- 
nance of the new automatic machinery. 

The introduction of highly mechanized and 
automatic equipment in our plants and offices 
will give the people who are willing to accept 
them and use them greater productive capacity, 
better competitive position. The new technology 
is not confined to the United States. It is available 
for the whole world to use, Whether or not we 
use it, it is certain that somebody will. 


—Donarp P. Campnen. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Integrating Automation 
into Our Economy 


Tue InpusreiaL Revo_ution was revolutionary 
in the broadest possible sense of the word. It 
created a whole new environment for mankind 

a whole new way of life. If we are going to apply 
the word “revolution” to automation, we must be 
very careful how close we draw the analogy or we 
are likely to find that we have created more 
confusion than understanding. 

To some, automation seems nothing more than 
mechanization. It is a label that is applied to any- 
thing automatic, or even semi-automatic. To 
others, it conveys a sense of robots; of machines 
that think and will eventually take over all of 
man’s functions. To still others, it connotes that 
panacea for all our troubles culminating in the 
7-day weekend. 


Two Kinds of Automation 


My most usual way of avoiding the dilemma of 
definition is to explain that automation has two 
quite distinct meanings. On the one hand, we 
have what I like to call “Detroit automation,” 
or advanced mechanization. On the other, we 
have the growing use of automatic feedback con- 
trol. Intelligently pursued, both avenues of de- 
velopment can lead to highly automatic operation. 
Both approaches are technologically and eco- 
nomically significant, and both are certainly 
worthy of much consideration and analysis. 

The areas of application of Detroit automation 
are quite clear. It is generally limited to long runs 
of identical product. To some extent the length 
of run requirement can be mitigated by clever 
design of both machine and workpiece, but Detroit 
automation is fundamentally a long-run produc- 
tion method. 

It is a natural outgrowth of both the production 
line and the machine tool. The essential charac- 
teristic of Detroit automation is the integration of 
machines with one another. 

In the Cleveland and Buffalo plants of the 
Ford Motor Co., electric and hydraulic controls 
permit the loading and unloading of special pur- 
pose multistage machine tools, while large transfer 
machines provide for automatic movement of 


workpieces from one operation to the next. During 
the past few years this type of automation—whose 
development can be traced through at least 150 
years of evolution—has become common in the 
automotive industry, and has spread to other 
areas of the metalworking, electrical and electronic, 
meatpacking and food-processing industries. 
Wherever repetitive operations are to be performed 
over long runs of product, Detroit automation 
stands a good chance of application. 

The key quality of the second kind of automa- 
tion-—the feedback—is self-regulation. While the 
first Industrial Revolution provided machines that 
lightened man’s toil, it is the technology of feed- 
back in today’s Industrial Revolution that is 
providing machines that perform the functions of 
control. 

Here we have a whole new technology which 
permits the automatic manufacture of short as 
well as long runs of varying product. This second 
type of automation thus breaks through the limits 
of mechanization and extends the benefits of auto- 
matic production to the job shop. Since by far 
the largest proportion of this country’s production 
is in the form of job shop runs, the ability to pro- 
duce these short runs automatically is a very 
important accomplishment. 

But the application of feedback is even broader 
than is implied by this fact alone. The essence of 
feedback is the handling and control of informa- 
tion. Since this information may refer to tool 
movement on a lathe, or a liquid flowing through a 
pipe, or a file in an insurance office, the application 
of this kind of automation is very wide. 

Perhaps the least talked about but most signifi- 
cant aspect of the technology of feedback is 
flexibility. For example, by using the principle of 
feedback in machine tool control, we obtain the 
flexibility necessary to machine pieces with varying 
specifications automatically yet economically. 
Conventional automatic machine tools are con- 
trolled by mechanical devices, such as cams or 
levers. They cannot change from one product 
specification to another without costly and exten- 
sive adjustments and can, therefore, machine auto- 
matically only long runs of identical products. 

In a consumer economy as dynamic as ours, 
the shop that is wedded to one product because 
of heavy machine investment soon finds itself in 
an untenable position. Special-purpose auto- 
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matic machines enable it to produce at low cost, 
but they are incapable of producing a variety of 
products and rust long before they are paid for, 
except when used in those industries having sub- 
stantially stable demand for their products. It 
is this very situation that feedback automation 
now promises to alter. Through flerible auto- 
matic control, machines can be made more 
versatile as well as automatic, 


The Economic and Social Setting 


Automation has already produced a new in- 
dustry in America. There are more than 1,00u 
companies engaged wholly or partly in the manu- 
facture of automation equipment. Their aggre- 
gate output last year totaled more than $3 billion. 

Automation can make economical many prod- 
ucts which currently cannot be produced. The 
chemical companies, such as the petroleum com- 
panies, would not be able to control many of 
their split-second reactions, and we would be 
without many new products were it not for feed- 
back control. A whole line of precision prod- 


ucts—which would be hopelessly costly if manu- 
factured with human supervision—suddenly be- 


came worthwhile under automatic supervision. 

Too often we speak of automation and the 
speed with which it is being incorporated into 
our economy; we find ourselves hoping that this 
will be a slow transition—a gradual integration. 
This is likely to be the case, but, in actuality, 
I suspect we ought to be thinking in terms of 
speeding it up rather than slowing it down. 

It would of course be foolish for me to contend 
that automation is not without its growing pains, 
For any of us to minimize the widespread social 


and economic effects that automation is sure to 
bring would be to close our eyes to a fact that is 
already part of everyday life. 

While it is obvious that in the long run auto- 
mation will be of tremendous benefit to us all, it 
is the short run that worries most of us. Despite 
the fact that in today’s Industrial Revolution the 
new jobs are being created before the old ones are 
destroyed and that the pressure will be on us to 
simply hold our own with a smaller percentage 
of our population in the work force, there still 
exists the danger that temporary dislocations of 
personnel will occur in some cases. We should 
begin planning for this now. 

From the long range point of view, it is probable 
that automation will be responsible for a new type 
of labor force. In our dynamic econoiny with its 
ever-increasing needs, there is no set number of 
jobs, but rather a constant shifting of kinds of 
jobs. The implication of such a shift for re- 
training of workers is an important challenge 
facing both organized labor and management. 

It strikes me that much of the concern over 
adverse labor effects of automation is due to what 
I call “obituary accounting,” i. e., totting up the 
number of workers replaced by a machine, multi- 
plying that sum by the number of machines, and 
tagging the end result “unemployment.” This 
practice assumes that only a set number of jobs 
exist in our economy and ignores the fundamental 
fact that our needs increase continually. To 
ignore this fact is to sell short the marvelous 
capacity for growth and production that has 
been at the heart of American industrial expansion, 


—Joun Drieno._p 
John Diebold & Associates, Inc. 





The 15th Convention 
of the CIO’s 
Auto Workers 


THEODORE ALLISON * 


A KEEN AWARENESS Of imminent contract negotia- 
tions with Ford and General Motors pervaded the 
15th constitutional convention of the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Lmplement 
Workers of America (CIO), meeting in Cleveland 
from March 27 through April 1. Of primary con- 
cern were the demand for a guaranteed annual 
employment plan and the collection of a $25 
million strike fund through a $5 monthly dues 
increase to strengthen the union’s bargaining 
position. 

Delegates also gave considerable attention to 
other trade union objectives. The proposed 
AFL-Cl1O merger was warmly endorsed. Inten- 
sified efforts to organize the unorganized were 
urged. Broad social and economic goals were set 
forth, to be achieved not only through collective 
bargaining but through political action. 

Approximately 3,000 delegates represented the 
members of what UAW President Walter P. 
Reuther hailed as “the largest free trade union in 
the world.” Dues-paying membership averaged 
1,239,171 in 1954. Inclusion of members in good 
standing but excused from paying dues, such as 
those laid off or on strike, would bring the mem- 
bership total to about 1% million. 


Keynote Address of President Reuther 


In his opening speech to the convention, 
President Reuther referred to the forthcoming 
1955 negotiations as “historic’’: 


This is a crusade to gear economic abundance to human 
needs, ... We are on the threshold of revolutionary 
technological development with the use of atomic power, 
with automation. .. . Machinery is taking tremendous 
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steps forward in terms of creating greater and greater 
abundance with less and less manpower required. 

We are in trouble .. . because of the growing and 
serious imbalance between our ability to create wealth 
with our tremendous productive power and the inability 
of millions of families to consume that abundance because 
they lack adequate purchasing power. [The guaranteed 
annual wage is} one of the basic economic tools that free 
people need to use to bring about this dynamic balance 
between greater productive power and greater purchasing 
power. Nothing breeds unemployment like unemploy- 
ment. ... The guaranteed annual wage is an important 
move in achieving full production and full employment in 
peacetime. . . . When we fight for the guaranteed wage, 
we are not trying to be paid for not working. We just 
don't want our people to be penalized when they haven't 
got a job through no fault of their own. . . . Basically 
what we are trying to do is to create the economic incentive 
so that management will be forced to make a plan for 
full production and full employment. 

Alluding to the proposed dues increase, Presi- 
dent Reuther said that “when we take steps te 
raise a defense fund of $25 million we aren’t pre- 
paring for a strike, we are just preparing to defend 
ourselves if we are forced into a strike. We are 
preparing to negotiate from strength.” 

The union leader enunciated the principle that 
bargaining demands should be economically sound, 
morally right, and socially responsible. He went 
on to say “the guaranteed annual wage is not only 
a matter of economic justice to the worker, it is a 
matter of economic necessity to our whole economy 
in the effort to achieve full production and full 
employment.” Moreover, “if it is morally right 
to meet the cost of modern industry, pay your 
taxes by the year and your interest on these in- 
vestments by the year, your executive salaries by 
the year, then we say it is morally right to pay 
the workers by the year.”’ 

Placing his theme of guaranteed employment as 
a stimulant to the full utilization of technological 
developments in a global perspective, President 
Reuther said: ““‘We now have the opportunity and 
the new revolutionary force in the world which 
makes the Communists arch reactionaries. That 
is the revolutionary power of economic abundance. 
We now have the opportunity of working together 
with free people everywhere in creating and sharing 
economic abundance .. . If we gear our future 
to economic abundance, then we can .. . give 
the free world a margin of superiority which the 
Communists will never match.” 


* Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Collective Bargaining Objectives 


Earlier conventions, notably those in 1951 and 
1953, had designated the guaranteed annual wage 
as the union’s next major collective bargaining 
goal. The plan endorsed by the 1955 convention 
was developed by the UAW-CIO National Eco- 
nomic and Collective Bargaining Conference last 
November following comprehensive study. How- 
ever, in the resolution passed by the convention 
it was stated that the union was prepared to con- 
sider other guaranteed employment plans and was 
not irrevocably committed to this specific proposal. 

Briefly stated, the plan—to be jointly adminis- 
tered—provides a guarantee of 40 straight-time 
hours of work or pay for each worker every week 
in which he is called in or for which he receives no 
prior notice of full-week layoff. In addition, for 
workers who have seniority status a guarantee 
would be provided against full-week layoffs up 
to a maximum of 52 consecutive weeks, calculated 
on the basis of 1 week’s guarantee for every 2 
weeks’ employment from the date seniority is 
acquired. Guarantee payments to a worker would 


be reduced by an amount equal to the State unem- 
ployment compensation benefits he receives. It 


is proposed that the employers finance the guar- 
antee plan on both a pay-as-you-go and a reserve 
trust fund basis, with maximum liability limited 
to a specified percentage of current payroll. 
Other gains sought in 1955 were also advocated 
as a means of strengthening the economy by in- 
creasing consumer purchasing power. These in- 
cluded a wage increase, an increase in retirement 
and disability pension benefits, and a broader 
employer-financed health security program. The 
union also demanded time and one-half for Satur- 
day as such, double time for Sunday, and triple 
time for holiday work. To justify an increase in 
the annual improvement factor, rapid technologi- 
cal advances and resulting increases in productiv- 
ity were cited. The concept of the 5-year agree- 
ment was scrapped in favor of contracts limited to 
no more than 2 years, to allow the union greater 
freedom of action to meet changing conditions 
arising from technological developments. Con- 
cern over plant migration and mergers as well as 
technological displacement prompted the union 
demands that (1) workers in a multiplant corpora- 
tion be allowed to move with their jobs and trans- 
fer their seniority rights when work is moved from 


one plant to another and (2) workers displaced 
from other plants of the same company or of other 
companies in the same industry and area be given 
preference in hiring. 

The union reaffirmed its opposition to all forms 
of speedup and the introduction of incentive or 
piecework plans. 

In a resolution calling for study of the implica- 
tions of the new technology and constructive 
planning “‘to utilize automation for human better- 
ment,” the union placed the shorter workweek at 
the top of its agenda for future negotiations after 
the guaranteed wage has been won. 

In discussing the 1955 demands, Vice President 
John W. Livingston, director of the union's 
General Motors Department, expressed confidence 
that the union would not be required to “take 
any backward step” in achieving these demands 
and called the dues increase to build up a strike 
fund “the most important action our conven- 
tion has ever taken with respect to collective 


bargaining.” 
Strike Fund 


The increase of monthly membership dues from 
$2.50 to $7.50 evoked more debate than any other 
subject which came before the convention. Ap- 
proved by an overwhelming majority, the in- 
crease is to remain in effect until a $25 million 
international union strike fund is accumulated. 
At this point, dues are to revert to $2.50 a month. 
Should the strike fund fall to $20 million, dues 
are to be increased to $3.50 until it again reaches 
$25 million. Workers whose gross earnings are 
less than $200 a month will be granted a $2.50 
rebate from the $5 increase. The constitutional 
requirement that local unions earmark 5 cents 
from each member's monthly dues for a local 
strike fund was eliminated. Although primarily 
for use in supporting UAW strikers, the inter- 
national’s fund may be used to assist members of 
other unions engaged in strikes of major conse- 
quence to the labor movement. 

Opposition to the dues increase voiced in debate 
indicated a divergence of interest between the 
large locals, with contracts in the transportation 
equipment and farm implement industries, and 
the smaller locals in industries and areas with 
relatively lower wages. Delegates from the latter 
group of locals claimed that the dues increase 
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would put too heavy a load on their members’ 
budgets. Representatives from the South, where 
union security provisions are generally weak, 
feared that higher dues would make it more diffi- 
cult for the union to retain its members and attract 
new workers. Moreover, there was a feeling on 
the part of some delegates that members in small 
plants were less likely to win guaranteed employ- 
ment than were workers in the auto industry. 

Considerable discussion centered about the 
method of distributing payments to strikers. A 
majority voted that benefits be distributed on 
the basis of individual need. Many delegates, 
however, advocated equal payments to all strikers, 
on the basis of right. Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey pointed out that the $25 million fund 
would be inadequate to give assistance on this 
basis if a prolonged work stoppage should develop 
at one of the major auto companies. Data were 
developed to show that if, for instance, General 
Motors’ 325,000 unionized workers were to go on 
strike, weekly benefits of $20 would exhaust the 
fund in less than 4 weeks. A committee is to 
be established by the union’s executive board to 
study development of a larger strike fund on a 
long-range basis. 

Carl Stellato, president of local 600 at the Ford 
River Rouge plant, was a vocal supporter of distribu- 
tion on the basis of right and advocated accumu- 
lation this year of a strike fund much larger than 
$25 million by combining financial forces with 
other CIO and AFL unions. In reply, President 
Reuther pointed out that he had worked for a 
united labor movement defense fund for 10 years, 
but such a program was contingent on achieve- 
ment of labor unity. 


Labor Unity 


Unity in the trade union movement was drama- 
tized by the appearance of President George 
Meany of the American Federation of Labor. This 
was the first time the head of the AFL had 


appeared before a CIO union convention. Presi- 
dent Meany outlined major features of the AFL- 
CIO merger agreement, stressing that the new 
federation should be free of discrimination, alert to 
the threat of communism, and characterized by 
high ethical standards. He called for practical 
common sense to solve jurisdictional problems. 
These sentiments were echoed by Walter Reuther, 


who also advocated a joint organizational fund to 
be made up of contributions from all unions. The 
convention adopted a resolution endorsing the 
AFL-CIO merger and authorizing contribution of 
up to $1 per member from the UAW treasury to a 
United Organizing Fund, providing other unions 
also participated. The hope was expressed that 
energies previously dissipated in raiding activities 
would be channeled into drives to organize the 
unorganized. 


Organizing and Strike Activities 


rc 


During the 2 years ending January 31, 1955, 
organizing drives were made by the UAW in 551 
plants or units and were successful in 341. Bar- 
gaining rights for more than 60,000 workers were 
won. 

In future organizing campaigns, runaway shops 
will be primary targets, it was stated. In the 
report of the Competitive Shop Committee, in- 
tensified organizing efforts were also urged among 
the following: employees of small parts and supply 
plants within the aircraft industry, agricultural 
implement workers remaining outside the UAW, 
workers in die casting and tool and die shops, and 
unorganized clericai and technical workers in 
plants where production workers are presently 
represented by the UAW. 

The convention went on record in support of 
members on strike, pledging “every legitimate 
kind of assistance.” This action was related 
particularly to the strike at the Kohler Co. of 
Sheboygan, Wis., which was in its twelfth month 
at the time of the convention. This stoppage was 
repeatedly referred to in discussion from the floor 
as an example of the solidarity of UAW members. 


Political Action 


In his keynote address, President Reuther 
urged the delegates not to rely solely on collective 
bargaining as a means of achieving labor’s objec- 
tives, but to engage in political action. George 
Meany bluntly acknowledged trade unionism as a 
political force when he said, in referring to the 
proposed labor merger: ‘Fears have been expressed 
that there will be too much power, too much con- 
centration of power, that it might be used politi- 
cally. Well, in my book it will be used politically. 
Not with the idea in mind of running the country, 
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.. . but. . . of getting for American labor 
the fair share of that which we produce.”’ 

Most of the resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion called for some sort of political action on the 
part of union members, and one was devoted 
specifically to encouraging such action. Another 
listed 27 legislative issues of particular importance ; 
many of these were spelled out in greater detail in 
separate resolutions. 


Labor Legislation 


The Taft-Hartley Act remains the legislative 
béte noire of organized labor. Apparently abandon- 
ing hope of early repeal, the UAW attacked princi- 
pally on two related fronts, urging drastic amend- 
ment and a halt to what the union characterized as 
the “subversion” of the act by the “management- 
minded majority’’ of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Increased social security benefits, the extension 
of benefits to workers immediately upon their 
becoming disabled, and comprehensive health 
legislation (including national health insurance) 
were proposed. 

National systems of workmen’s compensation 
and unemployment compensation were urged. 
Pending their establishment, several changes in 
the existing programs were recommended. Uni- 
form industrial health and safety codes, to be 
administered by a Federal agency, were also 
suggested. 


Economic and Social Aims 


The convention adopted resolutions dealing with 
broad economic policies covering a wide range of 
subjects. These included revision of tax laws to 
strengthen consumer purchasing power, restora- 
tion of 90 percent price supports for basic farm 
crops, expanded public works and housing pro- 
grams, the development of low-cost electric power 
from atomic sources, and conservation of natural 
resources. 

The convention reaffirmed the CIO position 
that voluntarism rather than compulsion should 


1 Bee The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the CIO, Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1955 (p. 183). 

* Kenneth Morris and Kenneth Robinson were elected to replace Matthews 
and Woodcock, respectively. George Merrelli filled the vacancy left by the 
death of Michael Lacey. Charles Bioletti and Norman Seaton were also 
new to the board. 


prevail in programs of national defense and mobili- 
zation. Expanded aid for veterans was advocated, 

Resolutions on three social issues—segregation 
and racial discrimination, juvenile delinquency, 
and job security and equal pay for women— 
aroused considerable discussion. Participation in 
community health and welfare agencies by local 
unions was commended. In other actions, the 
convention encouraged the establishment and use 
of credit unions, proposed increased Federal aid 
for public schools, and favored a more liberal 
immigration policy and increased technical and 
economic aid for underdeveloped countries as a 
weapon against communism. 


Intraunion Political Activity 


Although the intense factionalism which marked 
UAW conventions from 1936 to 1947 was absent 
in this gathering, the political nature of union 
structure was visible. As one delegate remarked 
in debate on the dues increase, ‘We are all politi- 
cians. We run for [union] positions... . . If 


we were not politicians we wouldn’t be here.” 
In convention proceedings, democratic forms 
were jealously guarded, with equal debate time 


allotted to both sides on any question about which 
delegates differed. The convention endorsed the 
Statement on Ethical Practices and Democratic 
Rights adopted by the 16th convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations ' in Decem- 
ber 1954, which included this principle: “The 
power of the organization derives ultimately from 
its membership, whose will, democratically ex- 
pressed through the established rules of the organ- 
ization, is the final union authority.” 

An informal vote tabled an administration- 
backed proposal to require local unions to hold 
elections only once every 2 years rather than 
permitting them either annually or biennially. 

In the election of officers, little opposition to the 
incumbent administration developed. President 
Walter P. Reuther and Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey were reelected. Two additional vice- 
presidencies were created by convention action, 
raising the number of such posts to four. A six- 
way race developed, but the Reuther-supported 
slate—Richard Gosser, John W. Livingston, Nor- 
man Matthews, and Leonard Woodcock—won 
handily. In filling the 19 positions on the execu- 
tive board, 5 replacements were made.* 
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Convention Visitors 


Observers from at least 12 countries in the free 
world attended the convention. Fidel Velazquez, 


General Secretary-Treasurer of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers, and A. R. Mosher, President 


of the Canadian Congress of Labor, addressed the 
convention. Other speakers, in addition to George 
Meany, included U. S. Senator Matthew M. 


Neely of West Virginia and Thurgood Marshall, 
chief legal counsel for the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 





Union Conventions Scheduled for June 1955 


Name of organization 
Independent Union of Plant Protection Employees in the 
Electrical and Machine Industry, Ind. 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, AFL 
American Federation of Musicians, AFL... mat 
United Wall Paper Craftemen and Workers of North America, 


AFL. 


Place 
Lynn, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. 


Office Employees International Union, AFL . Do, 


Switechmen's Union of North America, AFL 

International Glove Workers’ Union of America, AF L___- 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees, AFL. 
Retail Clerks International Association, AFL 


Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL 


Communications Workers of America, C1O ‘ 
Fabricated Metal and Enamelware Workers Council, AFL 
International Brotherhood of Operative Potters, AFL 


American Newspaper Guild, CIO_. 


State conventions 
South Dakota, AFL 
Idaho, AFL 
Maine, AFL 
Missouri, AFL 
Texas, AFL 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Do. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Place 
Mitchell 
Pocatello 
Old Orchard Beach 
Jefferson City 
Dallas 





Earnings in 
Cotton Textiles, 
November 1954 


L. EarL Lewis* 





Corron-TeEXxTILE production workers averaged 
$1.19 an hour, exclusive of premium pay, in 
November 1954, according to a study of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Men, accounting for 
60 percent of the 330,000 workers employed in 
regular textile operations through the clothroom,' 
averaged $1.21, as compared with $1.14 recorded 
for women workers. In the Southeast region,’ 
the average of $1.17 an hour was the same as that 
recorded in a similar study made by BLS in 
March 1952,’ while in New England, the average 
dropped 6 cents from the March 1952 level of 
$1.38. 

Approximately 4.4 percent of the cotton-mill 
workers earned less than 90 cents an hour in 
November 1954; 14 percent earned less than $1; 
and 67.4 percent, less than $1.25 an hour. 

Occupational pay levels were generally higher 
in New England than in the Southeast; for ex- 
ample, women spinners and weavers received 13 
cents more; men janitors 12 cents more; and men 
loom fixers and weavers 15 and 20 cents more, 
respectively. 

Paid vacations were provided to nearly all 
workers after 1 year of service. Life insurance 
and various types of health insurance benefits 
were also available to a majority of the workers. 
As a rule, these wage supplements were more 
frequently found—and were generally more 
liberal—in New England mills than in those in the 
Southeast. 


Industry Characteristics 


Approximately 353,000 production workers were 
employed in cotton-textile mills within the scope 


of this study, which included yarn, thread, and 
broad-woven fabric mills having 21 or more 
workers.‘ About 87 percent of the workers were 
employed in the Southeastern States (table 1). 
New England employed another 9 percent, and 
mills in the Middle Atlantic and Southwest regions 
accounted for virtually all of the remainder. 

The November 1954 employment level was 
nearly 10 percent lower than that recorded in 
March 1952 and 15 percent below the postwar 
level in early 1946. This general decline in employ- 
ment has not been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing decline in production.’ The loss of employment 
has been proportionately greater in New England 
than in the Southeast. Between March 1952 and 
November 1954, employment in the Southeast 
declined approximately 7 percent, whereas in New 
England employment fell 20 percent during this 
period. 

Integrated mills—those having both spinning 
and weaving operations—employed three-fourths 
of the millworkers in the Southeast and an even 
greater proportion in New England. Yarn mills 
are concentrated, for the most part, in the South- 
east region, where 22 percent of the employment 
was in mills exclusively engaged in the spinning of 
yarn. Mills weaving fabrics from purchased yarn 
accounted for only about 2 percent of all textile 
workers. 

New England is principally a producer of fine 
goods made of combed yarn. The Southeast, on 
the other hand, produces a much larger proportion 
of carded-yarn fabrics, including coarse- and 
medium-yarn sheeting, print cloth, colored-yarn 
fabrics, toweling, duck, and napped fabrics. The 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

! The earnings information presented in this report exeludes data for ap- 
proximately 23,000 workers employed in bleaching, cloth dyeing and finish- 
ing, and fabricating departments. Ninety percent of these workers were 
employed in the Southeast and averaged $1.23 an hour; workers in New 
England averaged $1.42. The inclusion of these data would not alter the 
averages presented herein 

1 The regions used in this study include: New Hngland—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Southeasdt 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, Bouth Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas 
The number of cotton-textile workers employed in other regions is so sinall 
that presentation of data for those regions is not warranted. 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1952 (p. 140) 

‘Mills manufacturing textiles taining 25 per or more wool were 
excluded; otherwise mills were included when mixt tents were pre- 
dominantly cotton. 

* Information obtained from the Bureau of the Census Indicates that pro- 
duction of cotton broad-woven goods was slightly higher in 1954 than in 1942 
and only « little lees than in 1047, 
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production of fine goods in the Southeast, although 
not proportionally as important as in New Eng- 
land, is actually higher in absolute terms. 

Mills having collective bargaining agreements 
with labor unions employed nearly 30,000, or 95 
percent, of the workers in New England. In the 
Southeast 16 percent, or 50,000, of the workers 
were employed in mills covered by union contracts. 
Four-fifths of these were located in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. They were con- 
centrated largely in mills having more than 1,000 
workers; half of them worked in 10 large mills. 

Two-fifths of the millworkers in the cotton- 
textile industry were paid on an incentive basis, 
predominantly piecework. Spinners, weavers, and 
winders were among the largest groups of incentive 
workers 


Average Earnings 


The average straight-time hourly earnings of 
production workers in the cotton-textile industry 
were $1.19 in November 1954 (table 1), the same 
as in March 1952. However, there were differences 
in wage movements among the regions during this 
period. Earnings in the 7 Southeastern States 
followed the national pattern, remaining at $1.17 
an hour because of the absence of any major wage 


Tanix l 
istics 


Number and average straight-time hourly riggs “Pal lof 


adjustments in southern textile mills since April 
1951. At the same time, a series of wage decreases 
negotiated in New England during late 1952 and 
early 1953 largely accounted for the reduction in 
the regional average from $1.38 in March 1952 to 
$1.32 in November 1954. The number of workers 
(30,500) employed in New England, however, was 
not sufficiently large for the decline in the regional 
earnings level to be reflected in the national 
average. 

Average earpings in yarn mills are less than 
those in ew or integrated mills because of the 
absence of skilled occupations required by the 
weaving operations in the latter establishments. 
In the Southeast, where more than 90 percent of 
the yarn-mill employment is concentrated, yarn- 
mill workers averaged $1.10 an hour in November 
1954, 9 cents less than those in integrated mills. 
The comparatively high hourly average for cotton- 
mill workers in the Middle Atlantic region ($1.52) 
is largely due to the fact that three-fourths of the 
workers in this region are employed in weaving 
mills which hire a larger proportion of skilled 
workers. 

Workers in integrated mills averaged $1.31 an 
hour in New England as compared with $1.19 in 
the Southeast. With the comparison limited to 
mills producing combed-yarn fabrics (the major 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage distribution of production workers in cotton-teztile mills by average straight-time hourly earnings 


and predominant type of yarn spun or woven, United States and selected regions, November 1954 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
late shifts 


3 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


product in New England) the North-South differ- 
ential was 4 cents. New England workers averaged 
$1.31 in both the carded-yarn and combed-yarn 
fabric mill groups, while in the Southeast, the 
averages recorded for these two types of estab- 
lishments were $1.18 and $1.27, respectively. 
Mills producing fine cotton fabrics (combed, 
part-combed and fine-carded) employ the majority 
of the cotton-textile workers in New England. 
These workers averaged $1.31 an hour in Novem- 
ber 1954. In the Southeast, where most cotton 
textiles are woven from a coarser, carded yarn, 
the average earnings of workers in mills weaving 
duck fabrics, sheetings, print cloth, colored-yarn 
fabrics, and napped fabrics were within the range 
of $1.16 and $1.20 an hour; on the other hand, 
workers employed in mills producing fine cotton 
fabrics and towels averaged $1.27 and $1.24 an 
hour, respectively. The latter mills are of larger 
than average size in terms of employment. 
Women were usually employed in the less skilled 
jobs of the cotton-textile industry. The women, 
who numbered 133,000, received $1.14 an hour in 


+ Less than 0.05 percent. 
: Nortg: Due to rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 
00. 


November 1954, while the 197,000 men averaged 
$1.21 an hour. 


Distribution of Earnings 


Individual earnings in the cotton-textile indus- 
try ranged from as low as 75 cents * to more than 
$2 an hour (table 2). However, the earnings of a 
large majority of the workers were within a com- 
paratively narrow range. Approximately half of 
the workers in the Southeast earned between $1 
and $1.20 an hour, and a similar proportion of 
workers in New England received from $1.10 to 
$1.30 an hour. Earnings below 90 cents an hour 
were reported for 0.2 percent of the workers in 
New England and 4.3 percent in the Southeast, 
Fifteen percent of the workers in the Southeast 
earned less than $1 an hour, as compared with 
about 0.5 percent in New England. Hourly earn- 
ings of less than $1.25 were recorded for 45 percent 
of the workers in New England and 70 percent of 
those in the Southeast region. 


* An insignificant proportion (less than 0.05 percent) of the wor kers earned 
less then 75 cents 
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Occupational categories for which average 
straight-time hourly earnings are presented in 
table 3 account for more than half of the produc- 
tion workers in the cotton-textile industry. They 
were selected for study because of their numerical 
importance and their representativeness of the 
entire job-rate structure. Nationwide averages 
for these job categories ranged from 99 cents for 
men janitors to $1.66 for Jacquard-loom fixers. 

The average earnings for occupations in which 
large numbers of men were working were: Hand 
truckers and bobbin boys, $1.02; spinning-frame 
doffers, $1.23; slubber tenders, $1.28; weavers, 
$1.39; and loom fixers, $1.55. Two-thirds of the 
women millworkers were employed in four cate- 
gories: Ring-frame spinners at average hourly earn- 


Taste 3. 


ings of $1.14; yarn winders, $1.13; battery hands, 
$1.06; and weavers, $1.35. 

Occupational pay levels were higher in New 
England than in the Southeast, usually by 10 to 
20 cents an hour. However, for the relatively 
high-paying weaving and loom fixing categories in 
combed-yarn fabric mills, regional wage differences 
were much smaller. 


Establishment Practices 


Minimum rates’ varied considerably among 
mills, but definite regional patterns were apparent. 
For example, mills employing two-fifths of the 
workers in the Southeast reported a minimum en- 


’ Minimum entrance and minimum job rates, for purposes of this study 
are defined as the lowest established rate for inexperienced and experienced 
workers, except watchmen, employed in regular textile departments 


Average straight-time hourly earnings ' of men and women production workers in selected occupations in cotton- 


textile milla, by predominant type of yarn spun or woven, United States and selected regions, November 1954 
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' Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 


and late shifts 
4 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


4 Includes data for workers not shown separately. 
Note’ Dashes indicate no data or insufficient data to justify presentation. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percent of production workers mete in cotton- 
textile mills with formal provisions for selected supplemen- 
tary wage benefits,' by region, November 1954 
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' If formal provisions covering supplementary wage benefits were applicable 
to half or more of the workers in an establishment, the benefits were con- 
sidered applicable to all workers. Because of length of service and other 
eligibility requirements, the proportion of workers currently receiving the 
benefits may be smaller than estimated. Due to rounding, sums of indi- 
vidual items do not always equal total. 
on Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately 

+ Vacation payments, such as percent of annual earnings and flat-sum 
amounts, were converted to an equivalent time basis; generally, vacation 
benefits applicable to 5 years of service also apply to longer periods of service. 


“T'Lncludes provisions in addition to those shown separately. 

* Less than 2.5 percent. 

* Limited to full-day holidays provided annually. 

’ Includes only those private plans for which at least a part of the cost is 
borne by the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen's 
compensation and social security. 
trance rate of 75 cents an hour; virtually none of 
the New England mills reported hiring rates below 
80 cents and nearly half of the workers in this 
region were employed by mills reporting a mini- 
mum entrance rate of $1.105. Advancement from 
an entrance rate to a job rate in the cotton-textile 
industry frequently involves either a formal train- 
ing period of from 6 to 12 weeks or a progression 
of rates based on length of service or merit rating. 
In many mills, however, minimum entrance and 
minimum job rates were identical. In New Eng- 
land, $1.105 was the most prevalent minimum job 
rate as well as the minimum entrance rate. A 
majority of the workers in the Southeast were in 
mills reporting minimum job rates of between 90 
cents and $1.035 an hour. 

Work schedules of 40 hours a week applied to 
four-fifths of the workers covered in November 


1954, representing no significant change from the 
March 1952 survey. About half of the workers 
in the industry were employed on late shifts in 
November 1954. Premium pay for second-shift 
work was notcommon. Third-shift workers, how- 
ever, generally received higher rates of pay than 
day-shift workers. The most prevalent differen- 
tials were 5 cents an hour in the South and 7 cents 
in New England. 

The practice of providing paid holidays, al- 
though virtually universal in the New Englana 
cotton-textile industry for a number of years, has 
not yet been widely adopted among southern mills. 
Nearly all of the cotton-mill production workers 
in New England received 6 holidays a year with 
pay (table 4). About 20 percent of the workers 
in the South were employed in mills providing paid 
holidays—nearly always 1 or 2 days a year, 

Vacations with pay after 1 year of service were 
provided to nearly all production workers in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic regions, to 91 
percent in the Southeast, and to 82 percent in the 
Southwest. New England mills typically base 
vacation benefits on a specified percent of the in- 
dividual’s annual earnings—generally 2 percent 
(approximately equal to a week’s pay) after 1 year 
of service, 3 percent after 3 years, and 4 percent 
after 5 or more years. Southeastern workers 
usually are provided a week’s vacation with pay 
after 1 year of service and 2 weeks after 5 or 
more years. 

Life insurance, as well as sickness and accident, 
hospitalization, and surgical benefits, financed at 
least in part by the employer, were available to a 
majority of the workers in all regions. In the 
South, insurance benefits were more prevalent in 
November 1954 than 2 years earlier. 

Pensions—providing regular payments for the 
remainder of the worker’s life upon retirement-— 
applied to 19 percent of the production workers in 
the Southeast, 6 percent in New England, and 4 
percent in the Middle Atlantic region. Plans pro- 
viding lump-sum payments upon retirement ap- 
plied to 84 percent of the workers in New England 
and 22 percent in the Middle Atlantic region, but 
they were virtually nonexistent in the South, 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Analysis of Work Stoppages 
During 1954 


Fewer workers and man-days of idleness were 
involved in work stoppages in 1954 than in any 
year since World War LI and fewer stoppages 
occurred than in any year during that period 
except 1948. (See table 1.) A total of 3,468 
strikes and lockouts occurred in 1954,' involving 
1,530,000 workers and 22,600,000 man-days of 
idleness, according to final figures for the year 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
idleness incurred amounted to 0.2 percent of the 
year’s available working time—a proportion sub- 
stantially lower than the postwar average. Strikes 
ending in 1954 lasted an average of 22.5 calendar 
days—about as long as the postwar average. 
Idleness per worker involved was somewhat higher 
in 1954 than in 1953—-14.7 and 11.8 man-days, 
respectively, but was below most recent years. 

A total of 18 large stoppages (each involving 
10,000 or more workers) took place during the year 
compared with 28 such stoppages in 1953 and 35 
in 1952 (table 2). Altogether, the large stoppages 
accounted for 28.5 percent of all workers on strike 
during 1954 and a third of total idleness. Most 
of the major stoppages continued for less than 2 
weeks. The 83-day Pacific Northwest lumber 
strike was the largest in terms of total idleness, 
accounting for 1 out of 6 man-days idle for the 
year. 

The relatively sharp decline in the level of strike 
activity during 1954 was due, at least to some 
degree, to slackening of economic activity. In- 
dustrial production declined from peak levels as 
inventories and defense expenditures were reduced. 
The gross national product declined slightly (by 
about 2 percent) from 1953 and unemployment was 
substantially higher. The relative stability of 
consumer prices also eased the pressure to obtain 
upward wage adjustments. 
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Union concern with problems associated with 
the level of unemployment, together with the de- 
sire of many employers to avoid stoppages to 
maintain their competitive position, contributed 
to the peaceful negotiation of somewhat smaller 
increases in wages and supplementary benefits 
than those in most other postwar years. Thus, 
major steel producers and the CIO Steelworkers 
agreed to a 5-cent hourly increase in wage rates, 
and to increases in pensions and insurance benefits. 
Generally similar agreements were negotiated 
without major strikes in a variety of other indus- 
tries, including electrical machinery, meat pack- 
ing, and paper, and for the operating brotherhoods 
of the nation’s railroads. Relatively poor eco- 
nomic conditions in textiles and coal mining 
were pervasive influences in keeping levels of strike 
activity in these industries low. 


Industries Affected 


Every group experienced fewer stoppages than 
in 1953. (See table 3.) Similarly, in most indus- 
tries the number of workers and man-days of idle- 
ness were lower than in most or all postwar years. 
The most notable exception was in lumber, where 
the prolonged West Coast strike raised this in- 
dustry’s idleness to a postwar peak. Over 4 times 
as many workers and 8 times as many man-days 
of idleness were recorded in this industry group as 
in 1953. In contrast with a number of other 
large industries, wage rates for most workers in 
the Northwest lumber industry had not been in- 
creased during 1953. The strike began in June 
when the lumber producers and the AFL and CIO 

' This ts the total number of verified strikes. It does not include 13 small 
disputes for which the Bureau was unable to secure information from the 
parties that a work stoppage had actually oceurred. 

All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its various 
cooperating agencies, involving six or more workers and lasting a full day or 
shift or longer, are included in this report. Figures on ‘‘workers involved” 
and ‘“‘man-lays idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one shift in 
establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the 


d or dary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
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TaBLe 1.— Work stoppages in the United States, 1927 to 1954 ' 
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' Available information for earlier periods appears in BLS Bull. 1016, 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, table E-2. For a discussion of the procedures 
involved in the collection and com ion of work stoppage statistics see BLS 
Bull. 1168, Techniques of Pre: « Major BLS Statistical Series (p. 106). 

1 In all tables presented in this article, workers are counted more than once 
if they were involved in more than one stoppage during the year. 


unions failed to agree on a wage increase after 4 
months of negotiations. Except for scattered 
settlements, most of the lumber and sawmill 
workers remained out until early September, 
when they agreed to the appointment of a fact- 
finding board proposed by the Governors of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Subsequently, the board 
recommended a 7%-cent hourly wage increase 
which was adopted generally in the industry. 

In the rubber industry, 2 strikes (1 of 23 days 
at Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and 1 of 51 days 
at Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.) brought idle- 
ness to its highest point in recent years. Except 
for lumber and rubber, where idleness exceeded 
2 percent of total time worked, no other industry 
group experienced an idleness ratio that exceeded 
0.75 percent of the estimated time worked in 1954. 

Two long strikes— one in Pittsburgh and another 
in Port Arthur, Tex.—accounted for the highest 
level of idleness in retail and wholesale trade in 


4 The agreement reached in November 1954 by the Teamsters’ local, repre- 
senting drivers and helpers, provided for a wage increase but gave the stores 
the right to decide when to assign helpers to delivery drivers, the latter pro- 
vision had been opposed by the union. The issue of parcel post deliveries 
was resolved by agreement that they would be used only when all drivers are 
working. A warehouse local affiliated with the Teamsters agreed to a wage 
increase and a modified union shop, and a lodge of the AF L Machinists settled 
for a wage increase. The strike ended March 16, 1955, after the unions, repre- 
senting office workers, retail clerks, and restaurant workers, agreed to remove 
their picket lines and continue their negotiations with the employers. All 
other unions involved had reached agreement with the stores prior to this 
date. 


* Figures are simple averages; each stoppage is given equal weight regard- 
less of its size 

‘ The total of 3,468 does not include 13 small disputes for which the Bureau 
was unable to secure information from the parties that an actual work stop- 
page occurred. 


recent years. The Pittsburgh department store 
strike of several thousand workers began late in 
1953 and continued throughout 1954. A few of 
the 12 AFL locals involved reached agreement late 
in 1954* but many of their members did not re- 
turn to their former jobs pending settlement by 
the remaining unions that had gone on strike, 

In construction, which achieved peak levels of 
activity in 1954, strike idleness, although rela- 
tively high, remained below 1952 and 1953. The 
total number of construction strikes (804) was 
lower than in 1953 but included 7 of the year’s 18 
stoppages of 10,000 or more workers. 

By way of contrast, in textiles, despite strikes 
against wage reductions in several woolen firms 
(American Woolen Co., the Woonsocket Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Inc., and Bachmann Ux- 
bridge Worsted Corp.), idleness was markedly 
below other years since World War II except for 
1953 and 1949, when the industry was also experi- 
encing pronounced economic difficulties. 

Typically, mining has a high incidence of strikes. 
This industry group experienced in 1954 more 
work stoppages than any other except construc- 
tion; trade; and transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities. However, the number 
of mining strikes in both 1953 and 1954 showed 
a sharper decline compared with the period 
1946-52 than that for any other industry group. 
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Tasie 2. Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more workers, 


selected periods 
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Most of the mining strikes that did occur were 
brief, localized stoppages growing out of griev- 
ances over working conditions. The only large 
strike in bituminous coal was a 9-day sympathy 
action of 13,000 workers at mines of 8 companies 
in southwestern Pennsylvania which arose out of 
a seniority dispute relating to layoff procedures 
in a mine employing several hundred workers. 

Employment in anthracite mining dropped to 
its lowest level in more than a half century. An 
outgrowth of this development was the Panther 
Valley (Pa.) dispute which signaled the liquidation 
of the large anthracite producing operations of the 
Lehigh Navigation Coal Co. After this company 
had closed its mines in the Panther Valley in early 
May because of “excessive operating losses,” it 
proposed a reopening with revised work rules de- 
signed to increase the miners’ daily production. 
National officials of the United Mine Workers 
(Ind.) urged acceptance of these proposals but 
they were rejected by rank and file members of 
the Tamaqua local who established picket lines 
which prevented reopening of the mines. Subse- 
quently, some of the mines were leased to another 
company, which resumed partial operations with 
a smaller labor force under a contract with the 
Mine Workers. 


Principal Issues 


As in other recent years, wages, hours, and sup- 
plementary benefits, either alone or in combina- 
tion with issues involving union status, accounted 
for about half of all work stoppages and a higher 
proportion of workers and idleness. (See table 4.) 


This group of issues caused 80 percent of the 
idleness in 1954; the corresponding proportions in 
other years since 1945 ranged from 70 to about 
95 percent. Most stoppages in this category 
represented efforts to improve rates of pay and 
related benefits but a few were efforts to resist 
wage reductions (e. g., strikes in the woolen 
industry). 

Of the year’s 18 largest strikes, 12 arose pri- 
marily from disputes over issues of wages, hours, 
and/or supplementary benefits. These were the 


Tasie 3.— Work stoppages by industry group, 1954 
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' The sum of the figures in this column exceeds 3,468 because a few oe oy 
extending tnto two or more industry groups have been'counted in this 
, each industry affected; workers involved and man-days idle were 


he respective grou groups. 
, In this ~ subsequent tables, the sum of the individual items may not 
equal the totals for the group because of rounding the individual figures. 

+ Less than 0.05 percent. 

* Not available. 

* Municipally operated utilities are included under ‘Transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities.” 
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Northwest lumber strike; 5 stoppages in construc- 
tion; 2 rubber strikes; a New York-New Jersey 
trucking strike; a 3-day nationwide stoppage of 
installation equipment employees of Western 
Electric Co.; a 13-day strike at Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. in Great Neck, N. Y.; and the 2-day October 
stoppage of New York dockworkers. 


Taste 4.— Major issues involved in work stoppages, 1954 
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' The change in title does not indieate any change from previous years in 
definition or content of these groups. 

9 Leas than 0.06 percent 

§ Includes stoppages in which the major issue was retroactivity, holidays, 
vacations, job classification, plecework rates, or related matters 

¢ This group includes protest strikes against action, or lack of action, by 
Government agencies. The 2-day stoppage of New York-New Jersey 
longshoremen in March was included tn this group 


A 6-month stoppage over wages and related 
benefits combined with union security, involving 
several thousand employees of the Dierks Lumber 
Corp. in Arkansas and Oklahoma, produced con- 
siderable violence. The long Pittsburgh depart- 
ment store stoppage also involved similar issues. 

The October work stoppage in the Port of New 
York—the second major dock strike during the 
year—occurred over a retroactive wage increase for 
longshoremen after certification by the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB)of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Ind_.) as the bargaining 
agent for these workers (on August 27). Because 
of the long representation struggle between this 
union and the AFL Longshoremen, no change in 
wages and working conditions had been negotiated 
when the previous contract expired in October 
1953. The longshoremen struck on October 5, 
1954, to enforce their demand that before negotia- 
ting a new contract, a wage increase should be 
granted retroactive to the expiration of the 
former contract. The stoppage ended on October 
6 after the New York Shipping Association agreed 
to an 8-cent hourly wage increase, retroactive to 
October 1, 1953, and the union pledged not to 
strike for 45 days pending negotiations on the 
new contract, 

Union status alone was the major issue in about 
12 percent of the strikes, with 3 percent of the 
workers and man-days of idleness. No strikes in 
this category involved 10,000 or more workers 
but there were several smaller long strikes. A 
drive by the CIO Distributive, Processing and 
Office Workers Union to organize workers in 
retail stores in Port Arthur, Tex., resulted in a 
stoppage that began in late October 1953 and 
was still in effect at the end of 1954. Another 
lengthy strike over union security concerned 
efforts of the CIO United Steelworkers to gain 
recognition and a contract from Buffalo Arms, 
Inec., at Akron, N. Y., after being certified as 
bargaining agent for the plant’s employees. This 
stoppage also continued into 1955. 

As in most postwar years, disputes over day-to- 
day working conditions, such as workloads, job 
security, shop conditions and policies, together 
with protests against injunctions or administra- 
tive actions of government agencies, ranked 
second to wages and related benefits as strike 
causes. These disputes accounted for 24 percent 
of all stoppages, 30 percent of workers and about 
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14 percent of total idleness in 1954. The 29-day 
work stoppage of longshoremen in the New York 
area in March and the July stoppage at Detroit 
plants of the Chrysler Corp. contributed about a 
fifth of the total idleness in this group. Seniority 
was the major issue in a 146-day stoppage at the 
wire plant of the Western Electric Co. in Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Pilots of American Airlines struck 
against transcontinental nonstop flights exceeding 
8 hours. 

The longshore stoppage began when supporters 
of the independent International Longshoremen’s 
Association defied a court injunction obtained by 
the NLRB under the secondary boycott provisions 
of the Labor Management Relations Act. As a 
result of rivalry with the AFL Longshoremen and 
Teamsters, the union had declared a boycott of 
all truck freight handled by the Teamsters at any 
New York pier. The Teamsters retaliated by 
establishing picket lines. On March 4, the 
NLRB obtained a temporary Federal court 
restraining order directing the independent union 
to avoid strikes or other actions that would inter- 
fere with the loading or unloading of trucks at 
the piers. Supporters of the independent ILA 


stopped work on March 5, contending that the 
restraining order should also have applied to the 


AFL Teamsters and Longshoremen. Although 
the NLRB petitioned the court for contempt 
action against the union and some of its officers, 
the stoppage remained virtually portwide during 
most of March with occasional clashes occurring 
between AFL Longshoremen and pickets of the 
independent union. Endorsement of the strike by 
officials of the independent ILA, on March 24, 
and the threat that the strike might spread to 
other East Coast ports, brought NLRB warnings 
of further legal action and a joint statement from 
the Secretary of Labor, the Governor of New 
York, and other officials that the Federal and 
State Governments would join in efforts to end 
the strike. The strike ended April 2 after the 
NLRB set aside the December 1953 representa- 
tion election among longshoremen on New York 
docks * and indicated that the independent ILA 
would have no place on the new ballot if it did 
not cease “conduct designed to thwart or abuse 
the processes of the Board.” 

A 24-day strike against American Airlines, Inc., 
was called by the AFL Air Line Pilots Association 
in July to protest scheduling of nonstop westbound 


coast-to-coast flights in excess of 8 hours’ flying 
time without a relief crew. The union asserted 
that such flights were a safety hazard and pro- 
tested the waiver by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of a 23-year-old, 8-hour flying rule, thereby en- 
abling scheduled air carriers to make nonstop 
coast-to-coast flights with the same crew. The 
stoppage ended after the union and the company 
accepted a proposal by the National (Railway) 
Mediation Board that a neutral consider the 
dispute and submit nonbinding recommendations.‘ 

Protests against diversion of work or movement 
of plants to other areas produced work stoppages, 
several of which received widespread union sup- 
port as labor became increasingly concerned with 
the problem of plant migration. One of the most 
outstanding strikes in this group involved em- 
ployees of the Hat Corp. of America in Norwalk, 
Conn., who were idle from July 1953 to late May 
1954. The workers, represented by the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers (AFL), were 
given both moral and monetary support by a 
number of other AFL and CIO unions. Although 
the final settlement did not deal with the basic is- 
sue—the union’s efforts to obtain a job security 
clause in the contract that would prohibit further 
diversion of work from the Norwalk area—the 
company indicated that it would continue to make 
Norwalk the main base of its major operations in 
producing felt hats. 

A dispute between the American Safety Razor 
Corp. and the independent United Electrical 
Workers union centered on the company’s pro- 
posals to transfer operations from its 50-year-old 
Brooklyn, N. Y., plant to Staunton, Va. The re- 
sulting stoppage began as a sit-in strike on Sep- 
tember 30. This phase of the strike ended on 
October 13 in the face of a court order. Several 
days later the company announced that it intended 
to close the plant and to hasten the transfer of its 
operations to the new location. 

A strike at the Yonkers, N. Y., plant of Alex- 
ander Smith, Inc., beginning in mid-June, was 


1 See Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1953, BLS Bull. 1163 (pp. 31-92), for 
a discussion of the dispute among dockworkers’ unions in the Port of 
New York in 1953. 

‘The dispute was settled in January 1055, when the employer and the 
union signed an agreement permitting westbound nonstop flights in excess 
of & hours and providing extra pay for pilots on such flights. The agreement 
reaffirmed an 8-hour flight-time rule for all other schedules and provided 
that pilots on nonstop transcontinental flights would receive 50 percent more 
flighy-time credit and pay for all time in excess of 8 hours on a single flight. 
Extra pay of $1.50 an hour for the captain and $1 for the co-pilot would be 
earned for the entire time on a flight that takes more than 8 hours. 
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called because of a dispute over the employer's 
proposal for a new wage-rate structure at the 
plant and changes in working rules. On June 24 
the company announced that it would shut down 
the plant permanently and carry on production in 
other plants. Officials of the Textile Workers 
Union (CIO) appealed to the Governor of New 
York for aid in keeping the 100-year-old Yonkers 
plant in operation. Subsequently, the company 
and the union signed an agreement providing for 
the temporary resumption of work in Yonkers on 
a limited scale to complete carpeting already on 
the looms. By mid-August the company began 
to lay off workers preparatory to final closing. 

Strikes over interunion or intraunion matters 
(including union rivalry, jurisdictional, and sym- 
pathy strikes) usually account for a relatively 
small proportion of total strike activity and in this 
respect 1954 was no exception. These strikes ac- 
counted for 7 perceat of all stoppages and 9 per- 
cent of the workers but 2 percent of total strike 
idleness. The number of strikes was lower than 
in the previous 3 years and fewer days of idleness 
were involved than in any postwar year except 
1949 and 1950. However, the number of workers 
idle in such disputes was greater than in most re- 
cent years and both the number of work stoppages 
and workers involved represented a higher pro- 
portion of the total resulting from all causes than 
in any year for which data are available. 


Stoppages by States 


Idleness resulting from work stoppages in two- 
thirds of the States was lower in 1954 than in all 
or almost all postwar years and in only 9 States 
was it unusually high compared with preceding 
years. The most marked deviations from the 
national trend occurred in Oregon, Washington, 
and Montana: the long lumber strike resulted in 
alltime peaks for the first 2 States and a nonfer- 
rous strike raised Montana idleness to its highest 
level since 1934. In anumber of States, idleness 
declined sharply compared with previous years, 
with some of the most notable decreases occurring 
in States where coal mining is important.’ 

Total idleness in Pennsylvania in 1954 amount- 
ed to 13.4 percent of all strike idleness in the 
United States (table 5). The prolonged Pitts- 


* The decline in coal mining stoppages also affected the level of strike 
activity in these States in 1953 


TasLe 5.—Work stoppages by State, 1954 
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' The sum of the figures in this column exceeds 3,468 because the stoppages 
extending across State lines have been counted in each State affected, but 
the workers involved and man-days idle were divided among the States 

* Leas than 0.06 percent 


burgh department store strike was a major factor 
in keeping idleness at a high level in this State, 
The lumber strike placed Washington second with 
9.4 percent of total idleness and Oregon in fifth 
place with 8 percent. New York and Ohio ranked 
third and fourth. No other State accounted for 
as much as 5 perceat of the national figure. Idle- 
ness exceeded a million man-days in each of 7 
States, in comparison with 9 in 1951 and 1953 and 
15 in 1952. 
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New York recorded the largest number of stop- 
pages in 1954—539 compared with 585 in 1953 
and 600 in 1952. By contrast, only 387 stoppages 
were recorded in Pennsylvania compared with the 
high figures of 632 in 1953 and 692 in 1952. 


Unions Involved 


Unions affiliated with the AFL were involved 
in 3 out of 5 strikes in 1954;° these stoppages, how- 
ever, accounted for leas than half of the total 
number of workers involved and man-days of 
idleness. (See table 6.) CIO affiliates were in- 
volved in 22 percent of the strikes accounting for 
almost a third of the workers and man-days of 
idleness. Approximately 14 percent of the stop- 
pages, with 16 percent of the workers and 11 per- 
cent of idleness, involved unions that were not 
affiliated with either the AFL or CIO. Many of 
these, as in 1952 and 1953, were brief, localized 
stoppages in the coal-mining industry. Inde- 
pendent unions were involved in 4 strikes of 10,000 
or more workers —the Engineers and Scientists of 
America at Sperry Gyroscope Co., the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association in 2 strikes in 
the Port of New York, and the United Mine 
Workers in bituminous coal mines in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 


National Emergency Disputes 


The emergency machinery provided under the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act 
for the investigation of disputes was invoked by 
the President twice in 1954. Both controversies 
centered about a wage increase for production 
workers at Atomic Energy Commission facilities 
operated by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., 
a division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
One of the disputes—involving the CIO United 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers Union at AEC 
operations in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, 
Ky.—resulted in strike action. The other, in- 
voiving the AFL Atomic Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil at Oak Ridge National Laboratory and other 
facilities at Oak Ridge, Tenn., was settled without 
a work stoppage. In each case, the appointment 
of a board of inquiry followed rejection by the 
unions of earlier recommendations for wage ad- 
justments by the Atomic Energy Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Panel.’ 


Tasie 6.— Work stoppages by affiliation of unions involved, 
1964 





Stoppages beginning in 1954 
. Man-days idle 
during 1954 
Workers (all stoppages) 
Affiliation _— involved 
” cent of 
total Per- Per- 
Number cent of; Number cent of 
to total 


Num 
ber 


100.0 


Total ...|3, 468 | 100.0 (1,530,000 | 100.0 22,600,000 
= - aaa! Sse 
American Federation of | 
Labor... 2, 112 | 
Congress of Industrial | 
Organizations | 766 221 | 480,000 
Unaffiliated unions. 445 14.2 247,000 
Single firm unions 17 | 5 9,70” 6 
Different affiliations 
Rival unions ! ” 1 
Cooperating unions ! ii 
No union involved ' 26 
Not reported 3 


60.9 | 698,000 | 45.5 |9, 130,000 
31.3 (6,810,000 | 
16. 1 |2, 450, 000 
29, 5300 


2 9, 880 6 8, 0 
4 M4) 5.5 4,050, 000 
7 3,19) 2 24, 200 
1 w 0) 1,200 





' Disputes between unions of different affiliations—unions which have no 
established jurisdictional lines between them and are rivals in the same field 

1 The 83-day stoppage involving 77,000 lumber workers in the 5 Northwest 
States is in this group. The International Woodworkers (CIO) and the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers (AFL) are the 2 cooperating unions 

+ Leas than 0.05 percent 


Workers represented by the Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers stopped work on July 7 after 
rejecting a recommended 6-cent hourly across-the- 
board wage increase. The Board of Inquiry 
reported to the President on July 10 that a “state 
of crisis” had not been reached but that it seemed 
inevitable if the strike continued. On the same 
day the workers returned to their jobs after the 
Secretary of Labor and union officials developed 
a plan for a Government review of housing, health 
and community facilities, and other problems af- 
fecting the welfare of the workers and their 
families. The Secretary of Labor also announced 
that a study would be initiated to seek improve- 
ment of labor-management relations and strength- 
ening of collective bargaining in the atomic energy 
field. A resumption of work postponed further 
action by the Government until August 11, when 
a Federal district court issued a temporary re- 
straining order to avert a threatened strike. On 
August 27, the injunction was extended to the full 
80-day “‘waiting’’ period provided under the Taft- 
Hartley Act but agreement had not been reached 
when the injunction was dissolved on October 30. 

The CIO union and the company settled this 
dispute on November 7 when they agreed to the 
previously recommended 6-cent hourly basic wage 


* A substantial proportion of these were in the construction trades 
’ Although the members of both boards were identical, the boards func- 
tioned separately in each of the disputes 
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increase, retroactive to April 15, 1954, with pro- 
vision for an additional 4 cents effective January 
15, 1955, together with observance on Friday of 
certain recognized holidays when they fall on 
Saturday. Meanwhile, on August 18, the AFL 
Atomic Trades and Labor Council had reached 
agreement with the company for a 6-cent hourly 
across-the-board increase retroactive to April 15, 
1954, with wage reopening available to the union 
on January 15, 1955. The day after the CIO 


settlement, the company and the AFL amended 
their agreement to make it conform with the pro- 
visions obtained by the CIO. 

Three emergency boards were created by Ex- 
ecutive Order in 1954 under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. However, no major strikes 
took place in the railroad industry during 1954. 


Ann J. Herumy and Danier P. Wii.is, Jr. 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Union Contract Provisions 
for Paid Jury Leave 


Jury service is basically a compulsory duty. 
To protect employees from loss of income while 
absent from work to serve as jurors, paid jury 
leave is provided by a number of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. Such provisions are akin to 
those providing pay allowances or bonuses to em- 
ployees called for short-term military service ' in 
that they reduce a worker's financial sacrifice 
while he fulfills his civie duty. 

An analysis of 1,736 agreements, effective during 
1953 and covering 6,365,500 workers,’ showed that 
317 or 18 percent had a provision assuring em- 
ployees of an amount at least equal to their regular 
pay for the time spent in jury service. In most 
cases, the employer agreed to pay the difference 
between jury fees and workers’ earnings. How- 
ever, the practice of paying salaried employees 
while absent on jury duty is fairly common in 
American industry.’ In petroleum refining, com- 
munications, and utilities, over half of the agree- 
ments studied provided paid jury leave. 


Amount of Pay 


Of the 317 agreements providing paid jury leave, 
223 compensated employees for the difference 
between the fees received for jury service and their 
regular wages (see table). 

An employee who is required to be absent from work for 
jury service shall receive whatever straight-time pay he 
would have otherwise received up to and including 40 hours 
in any 1 week, less the amount of jury pay which he 
received for the same period 


In 21 agreements employees were permitted to 
retain their court fees in addition to receiving their 
regular pay. This more liberal type of provision 
was found almost exclusively in agreements in 
communications, utilities, and petroleum refining. 

In the event an employee is called for jury service, he 
will receive for time so spent during his scheduled working 
hours his normal earnings without deduction for jury fees 
received, if any 

In 73 agreements the exact amount to be re- 
ceived by the employee was not clearly specified, 
Such agreements provided that an employee 
would receive “time off with pay’; would “suffer 
no financial loss’’; or would “get his regular rate,”’ 
Three-fourths of the agreements providing paid 
jury leave in the communications industry had 
Besides providing pay for 
actual jury service, a few agreements stipulated 
pay for time spent in qualifying for jury duty. 


this type of clause. 


Qualifications for Jury Leave 


Forty-two agreements specifically required that 
the employee return to his job upon completion of 
jury service in order to collect juryteave pay. An 
additional 17 agreements had more detailed stipu- 
lations as to when the worker was to report: 
Some required that employees report if dismissed 
in time for 4 or more hours of work; others, if they 
could work 2 or more hours; still others, if dis- 


' Ree Military-Bervice Payments in Union Agreements, 1953, Monthly 
Labor Review, July 10% (p. 771) 

8 The agreements in the study, current as of January |, 1953, or later, were 
selected from the Bureau of Labor Statistics current file of union contracts 
on the basts of industry, union, and geographic representation. Agreements 
for the airline and railroad industries are not filed with the Bureau 

§ Ree Time Off With Pay 
Conference Hoard, New York, July 19%, p. 2% 


(In Management Record, National Industrial 
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Paid jury leave provisions in collective bargaining agreements, by industry group, 1958 





Number studied 


Industry group Work. 

Agree- ers 

rents (thou- 
sands) 


Agree 
ments 


All industries 
MANUFACTURING 


Food and kindred products 

Tobaceo manufactures 

Textile mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Klectrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 

M iseelianeous manufacturing 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Mining, crude-petroleum, and natural-gas production 
Transportation * 

Communications 

Utilities: electric and gas 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Hotels and restaurants 105 
Rervices 122 
Construction f 273.0 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing 22.0 


Number with 
provisions 


ercent wit . 
yoy Number covered by provisions allowing 


Difference be- 
tween regular 
Work | Day and jury fee 
ers Agree- | Work- '—- 
(thou ments ers 
sands) 


Regular pay 


plus fee Other ' 


| Work- 
Agree- ers 
ments | (thou- 

sands) 


Work- 
Agree- ers 
ments (thou- 

sands) 


Work- 
A gree- ers 
ments (thou- 

sands) 


625.8 148.9 | 385. 1 
WA 8 ; 37.3 y 100.2 


0 


> 


_ is) 
*eeoacaee@ 


FNS 24+ One 


~ 
Ferns 





' Agreements were not clear as to whether pay for jury leave was to include 
or exclude jury fees. They refer, od to “time off with pay,” “guaranteed pay 
for time lost,” “pay for time spent on uy duty,” and similar provisions 
without clarifying statements re. arding jury fees 


missed before noon. Some agreements specified 
that employees excused from jury duty for 1 or 
more days were to come to work during that time. 

Two agreements specified that workers could 
work part time during time outside of jury service 
if regular work were available. 


Employees shall be permitted to work part time for the 
company outside their regular jury service if the nature of 
their regular work available is such as will permit this 
practice. Such employees shall be paid their regular 
straight-time wages for such time actually worked. Dur- 
ing the time employees are absent on jury duty, the com- 
pany will make up to them the difference, if any, between 
and their straight-time wages from the 


the jury pay 


company. 

Under some agreements night shift employees 
serving on jury duty were to be assigned to the 
day shift during their period of service. Thus, as 


? Excludes railroad and airline industries. 


nominal day shift workers they were eligible for 
paid jury leave. 

In 67 agreements evidence of jury service and 
receipt of fees, or certification by a judge or court 
officer were the most commonly cited provisions 
qualifying an employee to collect pay for time 
spent serving as a juror. 

An employee who is absent from the plant because 
of jury duty shall, within 2 weeks after completion of said 
duty, be paid by employer upon presentation of 
proper evidence as to jury service and the amount of com- 
pensation received . . 


Thirty-nine contracts required prior notice to the 


employer. 

Any employee who is called for jury duty, and who 
before reporting for jury duty, gives the company 5 days 
prior notice thereof, shall be paid by the company for each 
day he is paid for jury service... 
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Eligibility for paid jury leave binged on length 
of service in some cases. 

All regular full-time employees who have 6 months 

or more of continuous service shall be reimbursed for jury 


duty. 


Other Provisions 


Because it is difficult to foretell the duration of 
jury service, most agreements contained little on 
the subject of time limitations. However, 34 
agreements placed a limit on either the number of 
days or the number of calls to jury service, or both, 
for which employees could be paid during a speci- 
fied period of time. 

When an employee has been absent from work because 
of jury service for a period not in excess of 10 working 
days, he shall be paid his regular rate of pay and will not 
be required to reimburse the company with his jury pay. 

. . The company shall in no event be obligated to 
make any payment under this provision with respect to 
jury service more frequently than once in any 24 months, 
por for jury service exceeding 4 weeks on any one call . . . 

In the majority of agreements no mention was 
made of the treatment of time spent on jury duty 


in the computation of overtime pay eligibility. 
Thirteen contracts allowed time out for jury duty 
to be considered as time worked for overtime pay 
purposes; 15 explicitly prohibited including time 
spent on jury service in total time worked for the 
purpose of overtime pay computation. 


Some contracts contained specific provisions pro- 
hibiting pay for jury duty performed while an em- 
ployee is on vacation, on layoff or leave status, or 
on holiday leave. However, a few contracts al- 
lowed holiday pay to employees engaged in jury 
service, if such service occurred during a week in 
which there was a paid holiday. 


Pay for serving as a court witness in addition to 
pay for jury duty was provided in 50 contracts, 
In most instances the amount of pay was the same 
for both; where there was a difference, compensa- 
tion for jury duty was higher than for other court 
service. 


Dena G. Weiss 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Wages in Japanese 
Mining and Manufacturing 


Workers in Japanese mining and manufacturing 
industries had average monthly cash earnings of 
17,166 yen and 15, 322 yen,' respectively, in 1953, 
when employees in these industries represented 
approximately 20 percent of total employment. 
A substantial proportion of the average earnings 
consisted of special cash payments, principally 
midyear and year-end bonuses. The earnings 
figures do not include such noncash income as 
payments in kind and welfare facilities operated 
by employers. 

Wages differed markedly among the various 
industry groups studied; they were lowest in 
apparel industries and highest in products of 
petroleum and coal. These variations are attrib- 
utable principally to differences among industries 
in the sex composition of the labor force, the 


340167-_55—-8 


average size of establishments, the extent of 
unionization, and certain provisions of the Japa- 
nese labor standards law. 

All statistics in this article are based on official 
data of the Japanese Ministry of Labor, except 
where otherwise specified. The United States 
Department of Labor is not in a position to ap- 
praise the adequacy of this data.’ 


Wage Structure 


Cash earnings, as reported by the Japanese 
Labor Ministry, represent the sum of contract 
cash earnings and special cash payments, both of 
which include allowances for various purposes. 
All firms do not pay each of the allowances de- 
scribed below, but average monthly cash earnings 
for an entire industry do include most or all of 
these payments. In September 1953, the relative 
| Pedhiees eat during 1953 were 460 yen to the United States dollar 


? It appears that the Japanese have a counterpart for many United States 


Government statistical series 
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importance of the various components of cash 
earnings for manufacturing workers was as follows: 


Percent 
of total 
Total cash payments 100. 0 
Special cash payments! 12. ¢ 
Contract cash earnings 87. 
Basic wages 56. ¢ 
Incentive wages 12. § 
Supplementary payments for living costs 6. 
Overtime 10. 
Nonwork allowance ; 1. 
Other payments . 0. 


hlements 


' Consist primarily of midyear and year-end bonuses. 


Contract Cash Earnings. The principal elements 
of contract cash earnings are defined as follows: 

1. Basie wages are fixed wages paid for work 
within scheduled hours which differ for individual 
workers on the basis of such factors as age, 
education, seniority, experience, ability, and type 
of work performed. Basic wages also include 
such payments as “temporary” 
allowances provided their amount either is the 
same for all workers or is determined by the basic 
wage, as well as “meal” or “attendance” allow- 
ances if they are paid in proportion to the number 
of days worked. 

2. Incentive wages are pay granted to regular 
workers who were at work more than a specified 
number of days during a specified period. They 
also include pay given for the efficiency of an indi- 
vidual or group. 

3. Overtime is the allowance paid for overtime 
work, holiday work, midnight work, and shift 
work, 

4. Supplementary payments for living costs con- 
sist primarily of dependency allowances, but 
also include allowances for commuting, housing, 
income tax, and social insurance premiums. 

5. Nonwork allowances include vacation pay and 
other pay for periods during which no work is 
performed. 


“price” and 


Special Cash Payments. Special cash payments 
vary from year to year; in 1953, for manufacturing 
workers, they were 12.9 percent of total cash earn- 
ings. They consist principally of semiannual 
bonuses but include, in addition, such payments as 
marriage allowances or retroactive wage payments 


* The agreement must be between the employer and a trade union or other 
persons representing the majority of workers at the working place 
* Yearbook of Labor Statistics, Tokyo, 1960 (pp. 335-336) 


resulting from new collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The amount of the bonuses is frequently 
negotiated by collective bargaining and often is 
the basis for strikes. 


Effect on Relative Wages of Men and Women. A\l- 
though the Labor Standards Law prohibits wage 
discrimination against women because of their sex, 
the wage structure results in far higher payments 
to men than to women factory workers, most of 
whom are young, unmarried, and without de- 
pendents. The allowances can total more than 
the basic wage in the case of older men workers 
with many dependents. As a result, in 1953, the 
average woman factory production worker earned 
only 41 percent as much as the average man 
worker. 


Noncash Elements. Noncash income received by 
workers has fallen very sharply since the Japanese 
labor standards law was passed in 1947. Article 
24 of that law provides that “wages must be paid 
in cash and in full [except where] otherwise pro- 
vided for by law or order or labor agreement.”’* 
(This would permit such wage deductions as, for 
example, union dues under the terms of a collective 
bargaining agreement and taxes.) However, in- 
formation published by the Labor Ministry and a 
recent study prepared by the Japanese Daily 
Labor Press, Inc., indicate that noncash income 
is still significant, although its net effect is difficult 
to evaluate. The noncash elements of the wage 
structure are of three types: (1) payments in kind, 
(2) welfare facilities, and (3) the Government rice 
allocation, described below. 

1. Payments in kind have become the least im- 
portant of the three elements, owing to the statu- 
tory requirement for cash payment of wages. Ac- 
cording to a study by the Labor Ministry which 
was cited in the Daily Labor Press, in 1950 pay- 
ments in kind were made to only 6 percent of all 
Japanese industrial workers and averaged only 6 
percent of their total monthly pay. Textile in- 
dustry workers received the highest total payments 
in kind which amounted to 7 percent of their total 
monthly wages. However, only 10 percent of all 
textile workers receive such payments. 

2. Welfare facilities of some type were operated 
by about 78 percent of Japanese manufacturing 
firms in November 1949, according to a study 
made by the Ministry of Labor.* The proportion 
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of these firms providing the most prevalent types 
of facilities is shown below: 


Percent of firma 
Dwelling 80 
Medical treatment, sanitation, or nursery 68 
Economic '__ 47 
Culture, recreation, or physical training 44 


Type of facility 


! Includes one or more of the following: food supply, loan facilities, sales, 
provision manufacturing, and facilities for agrioulture and pasture (sic) 
These facilities cost the employers 7 percent of 
workers’ total cash earnings. The correspond- 
ing figure for the textile industry was 12 percent. 
An additional 5 percent cost went for social insur- 
ance contributions required by law. The cor- 
responding costs for mining were higher. Thus 
the cost of these welfare facilities in mining was 
25 percent with an additional 9 percent for social 
insurance contributions required by law. 

Since 1950, when these cost estimates were 
made, social insurance coverage has become more 
comprehensive and costs have increased. Though 
no recent overall estimates of social security costs 
are available, the cost to employers under the 
Japanese Welfare Pension Insurance Law (as 
amended to June 1951) alone are 4.7 percent of 
the remuneration for men workers, 2.75 percent 
for women workers, and 6.15 percent for miners. 
In addition to the compulsory coverage provided 
by this law, it is common practice for employers 
to pay retirement allowances when employees 
retire either of their own will or for the employer's 
convenience. 

3. The Government rice allocation is made under 
a special supplementary food allocation program 
for manual laborers “for the purpose of enhane- 
ing their will to work and stabilizing their daily 
livelihood,” a program established in 1946, when 
severe food shortages existed as a result of the war. 
Now only rice is so distributed. The distribution 
is made in proportion to the physical effort 
required in various laboring job categories. The 
average allocation is 280 grams per head per day. 
The Ministry of Labor found that, in April 1953, 
40,000 tons of rice were distributed to over 6.7 
million laborers. 


Wage Levels and Employment 
Distribution of Employment. In 1953, Japan had 


a labor force consisting of 39.7 million persons 
aged 14 and over, of whom 59 percent were males. 


Taste 1.—Employment in Japanese oe and manu- 
facturing establishments with 30 or more workers, year-end 
1963, by industry group and sex 





Total | Men 


Women Rela- 
| tive 


im- 
Num- Num-| Per- Num-| Per- por- 
ber (in ber (in) cent ber (in cant (tance 
thou- thou-| of | thou-| of | (per 
sands) sands) total sands) total cent)! 


Industry group 


Mining | 406; 42%) OF) 41} 
Manufacturing 2,713 1am 67 ny 


Food and kindred products_. 62 ay 
Tobacco a 1 4s 12 
Textile-mill products | @ au 
Apparel and other finished prod- | 
ucts 
Lumber and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries 
Chemical and related products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal industries. 
Machinery on i a 
Electrical machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies 1” 
Transportation equipment 27 
Medical, scientific instruments 
»shotographic and optical goods » 15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 4 21 » 


u 

3) 100.0 
Be 

w| 648 


>. Sf . pr 
SnNGCeence woes 


cos ones 


= 


—w 
z= 





' Relative importance of employment in each industry in terms of percent 
of total manufacturing employment. 

Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
add to totals 

Source: Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1953, Tokyo, Japanese Ministry 
of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 1064 (p. 21), 


Over 56 percent of the employed labor force of 
39.25 million was engaged in nonagricultural pur- 
suits; 17.2 percent worked in manufacturing 
industries and mining accounted for 1.6 percent. 
Employment in mining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 30 or more workers at the 
end of the year 1953, classified by industry group 
and sex, is shown in table 1. 

Textile-mill products, apparel, and tobacco were 
the only major industries in which women em- 
ployees outnumbered men, though in miscellaneous 
manufacturing and rubber products men workers 
were in the majority by very small margins. 
Textile-mill products was the industry group with 
the largest number of employees, about 600,000, 
approximately three-fourths of whom were young 
women. At the other extreme was leather and 
leather products with only 10,000 workers, 


Wages. Average monthly earnings for the most 
recent year available are used in table 2, in order 
to make proper allowance for the substantial mid- 
year and year-end bonuses which are an integral 
part of the Japanese wage structure. The data 
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cover both production and nonproduction workers 
in establishments reporting 30 or more regular 
employees. 

The data presented here are not intended for 
use in comparisons of wages of workers in Japan 
with those in the United States. Available wage 
data are not adequate for valid international com- 
parisons. The problem of comparability is further 
complicated by the fact that workers’ noncash in- 
come, which is not susceptible to precise measure- 
ment, is an important factor in both U. S. and 
Japanese wage structures, Conversion of wage 
rates from Japanese yen to United States cents 
by means of exchange rates does not, in most cases, 
make possible a valid comparison of purchasing 
power of earnings in Japan with those in the 
United States, principally because of vast differ- 
ences in buying habits between the two countries. 
As pointed out by the Textiles Committee of the 
International Labor Organization in its 1952 report 
on textile wages, “in the case of countries with 
radically different modes of living, precise statisti- 
cal comparison is, indeed, inherently impossible or 


Tasie 2 


Average cash earnings and hours of regular workers in Ja 


meaningless.’’ The average hourly earnings shown 
in table 2 were converted to United States cents 
in order that the reader might have, not a precise 
comparison, but an idea of the order of magnitude 
of Japanese wage rates in United States currency. 

Since most Japanese women workers are young, 
unmarried, and unskilled, their earnings are in the 
lower brackets. Therefore, the wage levels in an 
industry are usually inversely related to the pro- 
portion of women employed. Thus, in petroleum 
and coal products, with a labor force composed 
principally of men in relatively skilled jobs, work- 
ers’ average hourly earnings were the highest found 
in any industry group. However, wages of women 
production workers were lower in relation to those 
of men than in any other group. Workers in ap- 
parel and textiles had the lowest monthly cash 
earnings, due principally to the fact that about 
three-fourths of them were women. 

However, the tobacco irdustry—a government 
monopoly—had the second highest average hourly 
earnings among the major industry groups despite 
the fact that slightly more then half of the workers 


nese mining and manufacturing establishments of 30 


or more employees, and women's earnings as a percent of men’s earnings, by industry group, 1953 





Average | Average 
monthly earn-| hourly 
ingsand hours| earnings | 
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hourly 
earnings 
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U. 8. cents! | wage Industry group | 
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Industry group | 
ratio? | 


| Bex 
| U. 8. cents! | wage 
Cash Cash | . ___|ratio 4 


earn- | Hours } earn- | Hours | 


ings | worked Major | 8ub- 
(yen) groups divi- | 
sions | 


Total 


Mining 
Metal 
Coal 
All manufacturing 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Tobacco 
Primary metal industries 
—— furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills 
Ss equipment 
otor vehicles and motor ve- 
hicle equipment 
Bteel shipbuilding and repair- 


i 
Railroad equipment 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard 
tis 21, 775 


m 
Chemical and related industries 17,470 
Ammonium sulphate industry — 2, #12 
Synthetic fibers 14, 124 
I and medicines 
Electr machinery 
Electrical generating, transmis- 
sion, distribution and indus- 
trial apparatus 


20, S01 | 


22, 213 
19, 905 


21, 600 
21, 027 


19, 164 
2, 400 


19, 187 


ings worked Major | 8ub- 
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Medical, selentite instruments, 
hotograph 
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Furniture and fixtures 
Lumber and wood products. - 
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Cotton 4 rayon staple epin- 
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ning mills. 
Boeed-woven cotton and spun 
rayon fabric mills 
Silk reeling plants 
Apparel and related finished prod- 
ucts 
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' Converted on basis of 360 yen=-$1.00, 
* Ratio for production workers of women's to men’s cash earnings. 


Labor, Division of Labor Statistics an h, 1954. Data on av 


Source: Yearbook of Labor Statist 1953, Tokyo, Japanese Ministry of 
monthly cash earnings (pp. 87-102); average monthly hours worked (pp. 67-72). 
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were women. Their wages were about two-thirds 
of the average for men—by far the highest ratio 
found in any industry. 


Factors Affecting Wage Levels 


Establishment Size. The fact that workers in 
large firms earn higher wages than those in small 
firms is clearly apparent from table 3, which shows 
the relationship between average earnings in eight 
different sizes of manufacturing establishments. 
There are several reasons for the direct variation 
between wages and plant size. The larger firms 
are stronger financially and can pay higher wages 
to attract better qualified workers. Government 
inspection forces are better able to check compli- 
ance with the labor-standards law in larger plants 
and therefore there are fewer violations of the wage 
provisions of that law. Also, the larger firms are 


more apt to be unionized and, as indicated below, 
Japanese unions have been aggressive in pressing 
demands for higher wages. 

The lowest wages paid to Japanese workers are 
in the so-called “cottage industries” usually per- 
formed in the home by women as “sidework.”’ 
Thus, a wage survey of silk scarf and handkerchief 


hemming workers in the Yokohama area, in the 
spring of 1953, indicated total wages ranging from 
2.1 to 2.7 cents per hour.’ 


Japanese Labor Standards Law. Many provi- 
sions of the Japanese labor standards law relate 
to working conditions. However, for purposes of 
this report, the wage and hour provisions of the 
law have greater relevance. Those having the 
most pronounced effect on wage levels stipulate: 

1. A basic 48-hour, 6-day workweek, with over- 
time and holiday pay at time and a quarter. 

2. A basic annual paid vacation of 6 days for 
workers who were employed continuously for 1 
year, with progressively more days of vacation 
for workers with greater seniority. 

3. Employers must assure pieceworkers of a 
minimum wage proportional to the number of 
hours worked. 

4. Children under 15 years of age cannot be 

* United States Foreign Service report, June 1, 1953. 

* Law No. 49 of April 7, 1947, from Japan Labor Code, 1992, Tokyo, Minis- 


try of Labor, 1953. Domestic and family workers, who are among the lowest 
paid, are excluded from the protection of this act. 


TABLE 3.— Average cash wages of Japanese workers in man- 
ufacturing, by size of establishment, in yen and as percent 
of average for all establishments, May 1953 





Average cash wages 


Size of establishment (number of employees) As percent of 


Amount 
aver for all 
(in yen)' | establishments 


All establishments | 12, S81 100 
9 and under &, 008 42 
10-19 &, 461 Oi) 
20-29 8, 040 | 69 
oO 4Y 0, 408 73 
ww 10, 24 Lo) 
100-199 11, 511 nu 
12, 902 100 
15, 004 1m 


200 499 
500 and over | 
! 





' Does not include semiannual bonuses in most instances and therefore 
should not be considered to represent total cash earnings 

Source: Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1953, Tokyo, Japanese Ministry 
of Labor, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 1054 (p, 211).4 
employed, except in certain specified occupations 
where they may do light work outside of school 
hours. 

5. Wage discrimination is specifically prohibited 
“by reason of the worker being women” (sic), and 
the types of work which may be performed by 
women and minors are limited. 

In addition, the labor standards law makes it 
possible for the government to set minimum wages 
through central and local wage councils. The 
Central Wage Council, established by the statute, 
in July 1951 recommended that minimum wages 
be established on a dual system (one designed to 
cover workers generally and the other to cover 
workers in lower wage industries) ; that as a begin- 
ning, they cover workers in lower wage industries 
employing the so-called home workers; and that 
such minimum wages be set in accordance with 
“the prevailing economic conditions of Japan.” 
Although no such wages have yet been established, 
the Central Wage Council has ordered special 
studies of four low-wage industries (silk and rayon 
weaving, furniture and fixtures, handmade paper 
manufacturing, and home silk reeling), with a view 
to recommending minimum wage standards for 
each in accordance with conditions prevalent in 
each industry. 


Collective Bargaining. In 1953, the approximately 
30,000 trade unions in Japan had about 6 million 
members. The largest trade union center is the 
leftwing Sohyo (General Council of Japanese Trade 
Unions). It competes for membership with Zenro 
(Japan Trade Union Congress), a rightwing Social- 
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Tasie 4.—Percent change in cash wages and industrial 
activity, Japanese manufacturing and mining, 1984-86 
and 1947 to 1068 ! 


[All increases unless otherwise noted] 





Percent change, | Peroent change, 
1944-36 to 1963 1947 to 1963 


Economie series — 


Mannu- Min- Manu- Min- 
facturing ing | facturing ing 
wage | 3,04 ney 706 

w ’ 7 2a7 176 
Prod 23 B55 | “4 
Employment 43 | 77 a| =12 
Productivity 25 —27 au) | 110 





' Based on data from Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin, 
October 1954, Japanese Ministry of Labor 

* The consumer price index moved up 2,516 percent from 1984-36 and 193 
percent from 1047 


ist labor center.’ The Sohyo unions are very 
aggressive in their demands, which include political 
as well as economic objectives. However, though 
not as vocal as Sohyo, the Zenro unions have led 
a determined fight for better working conditions. 


The Austerity Program. In the attempt to correct 
Japan’s unfavorable balance of trade and its 
critical dollar shortage, the Government is con- 
ducting an anti-inflationary austerity program. 
The Zenro unions generally concede the necessity 
for such a program and do not request wage in- 
creases which they consider inflationary. How- 
ever, many of the Sohyo unions continue to press 
their demands for substantial bonuses and wage 
increases. Undoubtedly the austerity program 
has had a depressing effect on wage levels. 


Long-Term Economic Trends 


In evaluating changes in the Japanese economy 
since the prewar and the early postwar periods, it 
should be remembered that in 1947 economic 
activity was at a relatively low level, compared 
with the prewar period. Consequently, changes 
from 1947 to 1953 are much greater than those 
shown by comparing 1953 levels of economic 
activity with the prewar years, except in the case 
of nominal wages. (See table 4.) The wage index 
on the prewar base has little meaning in terms of 
purchasing power because, in addition to inflation, 
Japan has devalued its currency several times 
since 1934-36. Bonts 8S. YANE 

Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


' See Zenro—A New Anti-Communist Labor Center in Japan, Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1054 (p. 883). 


Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1954 


UNION WAGE SCALES of operating employees in 
local-transit systems in cities of 100,000 or more 
population rose 5 percent, or about 9 cents an 
hour on the average, between July 1, 1953, and 
July 1, 1954. During this period, the wage rates 
of more than nine-tenths of the organized operating 
employees included in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ annual survey of union scales in the 
local-transit industry were adjusted upward;' 
advances typically ranged from 5 to 15 cents 
an hour. On July 1, 1954, union wage scales 
averaged $1.85 an hour for operators of local 
transit equipment.’ 

Standard workweeks varying from 40 to more 
than 48 hours were reported for seven-eighths of 
the workers studied. About 3 of every 4 workers, 
however, were covered by labor-management con- 
tracts which specified a 40-hour straight-time 
workweek. 


1! Unton seales are defined as the minimum wage seales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers, Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included 

The information presented in this report was based on union seales in 
effect on July 1, 19%, and covered approximately 85,000 local-transit operating 
employees in 52 efties with populations of 100,000 or more. Trackmen and 
maintenance workers were not included. Operating employees of munict- 
pally owned transit systems were included if unions acted as the bargaining 
agents. Data were obtained from local union officials, primarily by mail 
questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau representatives visited local union 
officials to obtain the desired information 

M imeographed listings of union scales are available for each of the 52 cities 
included in the survey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain more detailed 
information on the industry. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local- 
transit operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All 
cities with 500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities in 
the population group of 25,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
group selected for study were distributed throughout the United States 
The data for some of the cities in the two smaller size-groups tncluded in the 
study were weighted in order to compensate for the cities which were not 
surveyed. In order to provide appropriate representation tn the combination 
of data, each geographic region and population group was considered sepa- 
rately when city weights were assigned. 

? Average hourly seales, designed to show current levels, are based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1954, with each different scale weighted by 
the number of union members receiving that rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in 
membership and in the classifications studied. Average changes from July 
1, 1953, to July 1, 1954, are based on comparable quotations for the various 
classifications in both periods, weighted by the membership reported for the 
current (1044) survey. The index series, designed for trend purposes, is 
similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1953 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January 1954 (p. 50). 
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Trend of Union Scales 


The Bureau’s index of union hourly wage rates 
of local-transit operating employees has advanced 
steadily since it was initiated in 1929, except in 
the years from 1931 through 1934. The annual 
rate of increase during the 26-year period averaged 
3.9 percent, although it varied considerably from 
year to year. On July 1, 1954, the index of union 
hourly wage scales of local-transit operating em- 
ployees was 36.4 percent above the average for 
the 3 years 1947-49 (table 1). 

In general, rate revisions between July 1, 1953, 
and July 1, 1954, were the result of negotiations 
on contract expirations or reopenings, as well as 
of previous negotiations which provided interim 
increases. During the year, union scales of local- 
transit operating employees on 1- and 2-man sur- 
face equipment increased by an average of 9 cents 
an hour (5 percent) and those of elevated and sub- 
way operators, 8 cents an hour (4% percent). 

Nearly 95 percent of the local-transit operating 
employees covered by collective bargaining ar- 
rangements in cities of 100,000 or more population 
received upward adjustments in their wage scales 
between July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1954. Of every 
100 transit workers affected by the changes, 11 
received advances of less than 5 cents an hour, 54 
received from 5 to 10 cents, and 26 received from 
10 to 15 cents. 

The proportions of workers affected as well as 
the amount of pay increases varied by type of 
equipment operated. All motormen and condue- 
tors of 2-man cars, all elevated and subway op- 
erators, and more than 90 percent of the operators 
of 1-man surface equipment had scale increases in 
the year ending July 1, 1954. Among the motor- 
men and conductors of 2-man cars, 40 percent 
received increases amounting to 6 cents an hour 
and 34 percent of the group obtained 13 cents. 
Hourly increases of 6 or 6% cents were applicable 
to almost 60 percent of the elevated and subway 
operators and advances of 11 cents an hour were 
registered for 32 percent. Upward adjustments 
for operators of 1-man surface equipment ranged 
from 1% cents to more than 30 cents an hour, being 
from 5 to 9 cents an hour for half of the workers, 


4 This so-called top rate actually becomes the employee's basic scale after 
8 specified period of employment with the company. It is not 4 maximum 
rate in the sense that the company may not pay more, 


less than 5 cents for a tenth, and 15 cents or more 
for another tenth. 

Increases during the year represented gains of 
3 to 5 percent for nearly half the transit workers 
included in the study. For a fifth of the workers, 
increases were from 5 to 7 percent and for almost 
a fifth, 7 percent or more, 


Wage-Scale Variations 


Hourly pay scales for local-transit operating 
employees are generally graduated on the basis of 
length of service. Typically, labor-management 
agreements provide for an entrance rate, one or 
more intermediate rates, and a top rate” Al- 
though the time interval between rate steps varies 
among cities, the entrance rate generally applies 
to the first 3 or 6 months of employment. The 
top rate is usually reached after 1 year’s service. 
In some cities, however, local-transit agreements 
specify a single rate, irrespective of length of 
employment. 

Entrance rates for 1-man car and bus operators 
varied from $1.10 in Charlotte, N. C., to $1.93 in 
Chicago and Seattle. Top wage scales for these 
operators ranged from $1.35 in Charlotte to $2.13 
in Boston. 

Hourly wage scales for all local-transit operating 
employees studied averaged $1.85 on July 1, 1954; 
this was also the average for the operators of |-man 
and 2-man equipment. Elevated and subway 
operators, who represented slightly less than 10 
percent of all transit workers studied, averaged 
$1.90 an hour. 

Wage scales for nearly 70 percent of the workers 
covered by the study were between $1.75 and $2 


Indexes of union hourly wage rates of local- 
transit operating employees, 1920-64 


Tasie 1. 


(Oct. 1, 1947-48-49 = 100] 
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July 1 
July 1 
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an hour; 11 percent had hourly scales of $2 or 
more; and 3 percent had scales below $1.50. A 
similar pattern prevailed for operators of 1-man 
buses, who accounted for about 85 percent of all 
the transit workers studied. Virtually all motor- 
men and conductors on 2-man cars had rates 
ranging from $1.75 to $1.95 an hour, with approx- 
imately half of them receiving from $1.80 to $1.90. 


City and Regional Rate Differentials 


As indicated earlier, union hourly wage scales 
varied widely among the 52 cities studied. Rates 
averaged from $1.34 in Charlotte to $2 in Seattle. 
Averages of less than $1.50 were reported for 
Oklahoma City, Knoxville, and Little Rock, while 
average rates of $1.95 or more prevailed in Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, and Milwaukee. Among the 
other cities, the rate levels varied between $1.50 
and $1.75 in 21, between $1.75 and $1.90 in 12, 
and between $1.90 and $1.95 in 11. 

Scale adjustments during the year affected some 
transit workers in all but five of the studied cities. 
Increases of 5, 6, and 8 cents an hour were most 
frequently reported. Upward changes of 20 
cents or more were recorded in 5 cities; in 4 of 
the cities, these larger advances were attributable 
partly to reductions in the workweek. 

Average scales for the two largest city-size 
groups were virtually identical: $1.91 for the 5 


TABLE 2.-- Average union hourly wage rates of local-transit 
operating employees, by region,' July 1, 1964 





Average rate per hour 


Operators Motormen Elevated 

All of |-man andcon- and sub- 
workers carsand ductorsof way op- 
buses 2-man cars erators 


Region ' 


United Btates $1 $1.85 $1.6 


New England 1.80 
Middle Atlantic 7 1@ 
Border States d 

Boutheast 

Creat Lakes 1. 85 
Middle West 

Bouth west 

Mountain 

Pacific 1.80 





' The regions in this study include: New B nd Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle At- 
lantic— New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; 
Southeast Alabama, Florida, ( M » North Carolt th 
Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakee—linois, ndiana, Mich , inne- 
sota, Oblo, and Wisconsin; Middle Weat—lown, Kansas, Missot , Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southweat—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and, Pacifice—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


cities with 1,000,000 or more population and $1.90 
for the cities with 500,000 to 1,000,000 population. 
These averages were 5 to 6 cents an hour higher 
than that for the next smaller size-group (250,000 
to 500,000 population) and slightly more than 25 
cents an hour higher than for the group with 
100,000 to 250,000 population. 

The level of rates for individual cities within 
each population group showed wide variations 
from the group averages. The spread between the 
highest and the lowest city averages ranged from 
9 cents in the largest size-group of cities to 47 
cents in the smallest size-group. 

Regionally, average rates for local-transit oper- 
ating employees ranged from $1.54 in the South- 
east to $1.91 in the Middle Atlantic States. Rate 
levels in the Great Lakes and Pacific regions also 
exceeded the $1.85 national average. Wage 
levels for 1l-man car and bus operators were 
identical with those for all types of conveyances 
combined in all but two regions. In the 4 regions 
in which 2-man car operations were reported, 
scales averaged $1.89 in the Great Lakes and 
Pacific regions and $1.78 in the Middle Atlantic 
and Southwest regions (table 2). 


Standard Workweek 


Workweeks, in terms of a fixed number of hours 
for which workers were paid at straight-time 
rates, were established in contracts covering 88 
percent of the transit workers included in the 
study. Straight-time weekly hours were not 
reported for 10 of the covered cities. For workers 
in the other 42 cities, straight-time hours averaged 
41.3 on July 1, 1954, compared with 42.4 on July 
1, 1953, largely because of reductions in the work- 
week affecting either some or all of the transit 
operating workers in 10 of the cities. 

A 40-hour workweek applied to 62 percent of 
the 1-man car and bus operators, to 80 percent of 
those operating 2-man equipment, and to 94 
percent of the elevated and subway operators. 
Workweeks of 48 hours were in effect for 8 percent 
of the operators of 1-man cars and buses and for 
16 percent of those on 2-man cars. 


—James P. Corkery 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





PLANT SIZE AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 





The Effect of Plant Size 
on Industrial Relations Practices 


THE INFLUENCE of plant size as a factor in indus- 
trial relations is difficult to isolate and to assess, 
according to the second report! of Princeton 
University on the industrial relations character- 
istics of manufacturing plants in the Trenton, 
N.J., area. Although the report makes no claim 
to provide an answer as to the optimum size of a 
plant from the point of view of successful indus- 
trial relations, certain tentative conclusioas did 
emerge from this “pioneer’’ study in plant-size 
relationships. 

Small plants (with fewer than 500 workers) were 
found to have some major advantages over large 
plants in that their smallness fostered a “plant 
atmosphere’ which permitted the management 
to know the workers intimately and to provide 
them with a variety of personal services. In such 
an atmosphere, employer-employee relations were 
more stable and successful than in large plants; 
strikes were less prevalent, and collective bar- 
gaining proceeded more directly and expeditiously 
because negotiations more frequently were handled 
by top officers rather than by delegation. 

Among other characteristics of industrial re- 
lations on which plant size was observed to have 
some effect. were susceptibility to organization and 
the level of wage rates and related benefits. In 
the highly unionized Trenton area, all the non- 
union plants were small, but they constituted 
only one-fifth of the small plants included in the 
study.2 Although, as a group, the small plants 
had lower wage rates and fringe benefits, there 
were sufficient deviations and offsetting factors, 
such as planned overtime and a variety of informal 
services, to make the wage and fringe disad- 
vantages of the small firms more apparent than 
real. 

Small branch plants of large corporations were 
able to combine some of the advantages of both 
small and large plants, through preserving the 
“personal approach’ while paying higher wages 
and drawing upon the specialized services and 
larger experience of the parent corporations. 


340167—55——_4 


Nature of the Study 


This study, a byproduct of the university’s 
major research in the Trenton area, turns its 
attention to a hitherto unexplored field of inquiry: 
What effect, if any, does a plant’s size have on its 
industrial relations practices and the “success’’ 
of its program? The author cautions that since 
such a pioneer study lacks the advantage of a 
previous body of information, the results must be 
considered tentative, pending more extensive 
investigations. ‘The chief sources of information 
were interviews with management and union 
officials, but major reliance was placed on infor- 
mation furnished by management. No workers 
were interviewed. 


The Plant Atmosphere 


The “personal approach” or “family atmos- 
phere,”’ which was deemed to be so conducive to 
good relations in the small plants, takes a variety 
of forms, but generally connotes an informal 
relationship between the firm’s officers and 
workers, an “easy-going” attitude toward the 
work pace, consideration for a worker's personal 
problems, an effort to provide steady, year-round 
employment, promotion from within (though this 
is somewhat negated by scarcity of promotional 
opportunities), and, where the small plant was 
organized, sincere cooperation with the union, 
The success of such a policy depends on its 
genuineness, the report concludes, since insincerity 
“does not fool the workers and serves only to 
antagonize them.” 


1 Sherrill Cleland, The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations, 
Princeton University, Research Report Series No. 80, 1055, 65 pp. #2. 

This report embodies partial results of a 2-year study of #2 of the 553 manu- 
facturing plants in the Trenton area. The sample aceounted for 72 percent 
of the area's manufacturing employment. Major industries, in terms of the 
number of both plants and employees, were primary metals, fabricated metal 
prodnets, rubber, pottery, and nonelectrical machinery. Of the 42 surveyed 
plants, 52 (or 0 percent) were small, 1. e., employed fewer than 500 workers, 
and 12 employed 100 or fewer. 

The first report in the series, Hiring Practices and Labor Competition, 
was summarized in the Monthly Labor Keview for February 1955 (p. 192). 

+ Over 05 percent of the workers were employed in the 71 planta which were 
organized, 45 by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 14 by the American 
Federation of Labor, and & by unaffiliated or Independent unions. Major 
unions were the C10O's Steelworkers, Rubber Workers, and Auto Workers; 
the AFL's Brotherhood of Potters; and the independent United Electrical 
Workers 

The 11 nonunion plants employed 4 total of 2,288 workers, with individual 
employment ranging from 20 workers to over 400. 
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Wage and Personnel Policies 


With respect to wages, the effect of size, al- 
though evident, was not definitive. Taking the 
hiring rate as the standard, only 33 percent of the 
small plants were found to pay above $1.15 per 
hour, compared with 90 percent of the large plants. 
In a comparison of average straight-time hourly 
earnings of production workers, however, 6 of the 
15 plants having highest earnings were small; on 
the other hand, 14 of the 15 having lowest earn- 
ings were also small. Some plants offset low 
straight-time earnings by scheduling overtime 
to increase take-home pay. Generally the work 
force in the low-paying plants was predominantly 
women, 

Although there was no “general pattern of re- 
lationship between plant size and fringe benefits,”’ 
unorganized plants (all small) had fringe benefit 
programs well above the average for all firms 
surveyed, According to an official of one such 
plant, “. . . it is necessary for us to follow the 
benefits granted by the union rather closely. To 
lag considerably behind gains won by this union 
would certainly be a factor in making continued 
nonunion operations at the plant difficult.” 


The most significant difference in personnel 
policies between large and small plants appeared 
to be the absence of formal training programs in 
the small plants, which their managements re- 
garded as a weakness in their employee relations, 
but which the author assessed as an imagined 


rather than a real disadvantage. Turnover and 
absenteeism were generally lower in small plants, 
and management-worker communications were 
notably better. 


Labor Relations and Collective Bargaining 


Trade union roots in Trenton go back to the 
1880's. The survey found a high degree of or- 
ganization in 1953 with all of the 30 large plants 
unionized, as well as 41 of the 52 small plants. 
The report concludes that “small plant size is one 


important factor among many which might help 
management avoid the need for a union or might 
tend to promote better industrial relations where 
a union exists.” In the small organized plants, 
according to management, union leaders were 
usually long-service employees, less given to mili- 
tancy than leaders in large plants, and better able, 
because of the greater intimacy of the small plant 
environment, to minimize and cope with factions 
within the local union. 

In the actual bargaining process, the author’s 
impression was that “honesty and sincerity of 
effort to accommodate seem to have developed 
to a high degree” in the small plants, and that they 
had “shorter and less difficult negotiations.” <A 
large part of this success can be attributed to the 
fact that generally a responsible company official 
was dealing directly with the union’s representa- 
tive. In the words of one such company ex- 
ecutive: 

One of the advantages of small size is that the union is 
easier to deal with because they know they are talking with 
top management. Also it is better for the management’s 
side as well because the management team knows they do 
not have to satisfy an absentee from the bargaining table 
that their specific actions in the negotiations are wise ones. 
Therefore, both sides can be more straight-forward and 
can have a much better relationship. 

Even in the Trenton area, which has a more 
favorable industrial relations record than many 
other highly unionized areas, small plants had 
fewer strikes than large ones. Half of the 82 
plants studied reported no strikes during their 
present ownership and of these, three-fourths were 
small. Of the 41 that reported strikes, half were 
small and even within this group, the percentage 
having a strike record rose markedly with in- 
creased size. Thus, in the under-100-employee 
group, only 8 percent had such a record, while 30 
percent of the 100-200 group and 53 percent of 
the 200-500 group had experienced strikes. The 
study draws the positive conclusion that small 
size is a significant factor in “maintaining a no- 
strike record.” 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Fourth Quarter 1954 


THE ALL-MANUFACTURING injury-frequency rate ! 
continued its downward trend and reached an 
alltime low of 10.7 disabling injuries per million 
employee-hours worked during the fourth quarter 
of 1954, according to preliminary reports com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
rate was 9 percent below that for the preceding 
quarter and 11 percent below the average for the 
fourth quarter of 1953. The decrease between 
the third and fourth quarters of 1954, however, 
was slightly less than usual; for the preceding 11 
years, decreases between the two quarters had 
averaged 10 percent. 

Monthly rates followed about the usual sea- 
sonal pattern, except that the decrease between 
October and November—6 percent—was some- 
what smaller than in most preceding years. The 
October rate of 11.5 was unchanged from Sep- 
tember, and the December rate of 10.0 was down 
7 percent from November. 

Injury rates throughout 1954 were well below 
those for the corresponding periods of 1953. (See 
chart.) The difference between the two years, 
however, was less in the fourth quarter than dur- 
ing earlier months, diminishing from 13 percent 
in October to 8 percent in November and 9 percent 
in December. In contrast, the rates for May and 
June were each 22 percent lower in 1954 than in 
1953. However, despite the slackening of the 
rate of decrease in injury rates during the latter 
part of 1954, the low level of rates was being 
maintained. 

On the basis of these preliminary figures, it is 
anticipated that the average injury-frequency rate 
for the year 1954 will be about 11.5. This would 
be 14 percent below the 1953 rate of 13.4, which 
was previously the lowest annual rate on record. 

The decline in injury rates from the third to 
the fourth quarter 1954 was widely distributed 
among the various manufacturing industries. Of 
the 130 industry classifications for which com- 
parable quarterly rates are available, 63 showed 
decreases of 1 full frequency-rate point or more; 
only 21 reported significant increases; and 46 
remained virtually unchanged. 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing, 
Fourth Quarter 1954 
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Comparisons of the preliminary annual averages 
for 1954 with the final 1953 figures reveal an even 
better showing. Decreases of 1 full frequency- 
rate point or more were recorded for 77 industries, 
while significant increases were reported for only 
12, and little change was shown for the remaining 
43. (See table.) The most outstanding year-to- 
year improvement in safety was found in the 
boatbuilding and repairing industry, with a de- 
crease from 36.3 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours in 1953 to 26.4 in 1954. The rate for 
the vegetable and animal oils and fats industry 
decreased from 25.4 to 19.3; for wooden containers, 
from 34.0 to 28.2; for paving and roofing materials, 
from 13.3 to 8.0; and for fabricated wire products, 
from 19.6 to 14.4. 


! The injury frequency rate is the average number of disabling work in- 
juries for each million employee-hours worked. A disabling work injury ts 
any injury occurring In the course of and arising out of employment, which 
(a) results in death or any degree of permanent physical impairment, or (h) 
makes the injured worker unable to perform the duties of any regularly 
established job which is open and available to bim throughout the hours 
corresponding to his regular shift on any one or more days after the day of 
injury (including Sundays, days off, or plant shutdowns). The term ‘‘in- 
jury” includes occupational disease 
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In spite of the substantial reductions in injury 
rates, many industries still have relatively high 
rates. For example, in the logging industry there 
were 73.2 disabling injuries for each million hours 
worked during 1954; in sawmills and planing ‘mills, 
42.2; and in the manufacture of structural clay 
products, 40.5. The bottled soft drinks industry 
reported the next highest rate—28.5. There were 


5 other industries with rates between 25 and 30; 14, 
between 20 and 25; and 22, between 15 and 20. 

On the other hand, injury-frequency rates of 4 
or less were recorded for the synthetic fibers 
industry, synthetic rubber, explosives, rubber foot- 
wear, electrical equipment for vehicles, electric 
lamps (bulbs), radio tubes, miscellaneous com- 
munication equipment, and aircraft. 


Injury-Srequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 1954* 





Industry 


October 


Average, al] manufacturing 


Food and kindred products 
Meat packing and custom slaughtering 
Sausages and other prepared meat products 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving 
Orain-mill producta 
Bakery products 
Cane sugar 
Confectionery and related products 
Bottled soft drinks 
Malt and malt liquors 
Distilled Nquors 
M lacellaneous food products 
Textile-mill products 
Cotton yarn and textiles 
Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 
Woolen and worsted textiles 
Knit goods 
Dyetng and finishing textiles 
M iecellaneous textile goods 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Clothing, men’s and boys’ 
Clothing, women's and children's 
M Iacellaneous fabricated textile products 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
Logging 
fawmills and planing mills 
Millwork and structural wood products 
Plywood mills 
Wooden containers 
M lacellaneous wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture, nonmetal 
Metal household furniture 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Office furniture 
Public-building and professional furniture 
Partitions and fixtures 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
M Iscellaneous paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers and pertodicals 
M Iscellaneous printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber 
Bynthetic rubber 
Bynthetile fibers 
Explost ves 
M iscellaneous industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Soap and related products 
Paints, pigments, and related products 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Com pressed and liquefied gases 
Miscellaneous chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber foot wear 
Miscellaneous rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Leather tanning and finishing . 
Root and shoe cut stock and findings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
M iacellaneous leather products 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Injury-Srequency rates for selected manufacturing industries, fourth quarter 1954 
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Industry 


October 


Btone, clay, and glass products 
Class and glass products 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and mineral wool 
M iscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces and steel mills 
Gray-iron and malleable foundries 
Stee) foundries 
Nonferrous rolling, drawing, and alloying 
Nonferrous foundries 
Iron and steel forgings 
Wire drawing 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe 
Cold-finished stee 
Fabricated metal products 
Tin cans and other tinware 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Hand tools, files, and saws 
Hard ware 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ ——s 
Oil burners and heating and cooking apparatus 
Structural steel and ornamental metal work 
Metal doors, sash, frame, and trim 
Boller-shop products 
Sheet-metal work 
Stamped and pressed metal products 
Fabricated wire products 
Metal barrels, drums, kegs, and pails 
Steel springs 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 
Screw-machine products 
Fabricated metal products, not elsewhere classified 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Food-products, machinery 
Textile machinery 
M iscellaneous special-industry machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment (except ball and roller 
bearings) | 
M iscellaneous general industrial machinery 
Commercial and household machinery 
Valves and fittings 
Ball and roller bearings 
Machine shops, general 
Electrical machinery 
Electrical industrial apparatus 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps (bulbs) 
Radios and related products 
Radio tubes 
M iscellaneous communication equipment 
Batteries 
Electrical products, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment: 
Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessories 
Alrcraft 
Aircraft parts 
Ship building and repairing 
Boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Scientific instruments 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses 
Medical instruments and supplies 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Watches and clocks 
M iscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Paving and roofing materials 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Fabricated plastics products 
M iscellaneous Manufacturing 
Ordnance and secceassories 
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*The monthly and quarterly pebery Soqnens y rates presented in this table 
were derived from a sample of about 14,700 establishments, covering approxi- 
mately one-third of the employees engaged in manufacturing hey were 
adjusted to be comparable with the final averages for 1963, which were based 
on & more comprehensive survey covering approximately @ percent of all 


employees engaged in facturing. Rates for 1954 are preliminary and 
are subject to revision when final annual averages become available. See 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1644 (pp. 1453-1354) for comparable 
quarterly rates for 1964 and the first 6 months of 19M. 

' Insufficient data to warrant presentation of average. 
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Railroad Retirement and 
Unemployment Insurance in 1953-54 


Benevrits parp during 1953-54 under the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Acts exceeded the total in any previous year, 
the Railroad Retirement Board stated in its most 
recent annual report.' However, the number of 
beneficiaries was even lower than in 1949-50, when 
unemployment was unusually high. 

The higher benefit payments were attributable 
primarily to a general decline in industrial produc- 
tion and, consequently, greater unemployment 
benefit activities; continued growth in the number 
of retirement and survivor beneficiaries; and repeal 
of a “dual benefits” restriction which had for- 
merly required benefit reductions when an an- 
nuitant was also eligible for social security pay- 
ments. 

These factors, including particularly the drop in 
the taxable payroll ? due to unemployment, caused 
retirement payments to rise 11 percent from the 
preceding year, while tax collections declined by 
4 percent, and unemployment payments to exceed 
the total income of the account by about $107 
million. 


Retirement and Survivor Benefits 


During 1953-54, 645,000 persons—more than 
ever before-—received monthly and lump-sum 
retirement and survivor benefits. On June 30, 
1954, about 562,000 annuitants were on the rolls, 
including approximately 290,000 retired employ- 
ees, 98,600 annuitants whose spouses drew auxill- 
iary benefits, and 3,900 pensioners who had re- 
tired before July 1937, when the retirement act 
went into effect; also a large number of survivors 
of deceased annuitants, among them nearly 106,- 
000 aged widows and widowers and over 45,000 
children. About 49,000 monthly benefits were 
terminated during the year. 

The average monthly retirement benefit award- 
ed during the fiscal year was $103.85 (about $1 
less than a year before) and the auxiliary benefits 
awarded to the annuitants’ spouses averaged 
$35.39 per month. Average survivor benefits 
ranged from $39.78 for children to $60.04 for 
widowed mothers. On June 30, 1954, employee 


annuities averaged $99.53 per month; pensions 
averaged $80.20, and survivor benefits ranged 
from $34.33 for children to $53.23 for widowed 
mothers. 


Financial Operations. The total income of the 
railroad retirement account during the fiscal year 
was $736,664,000 (principally remittances from 
the United States Treasury representing retire- 
ment tax collections, and $98,659,000 in interest 
earned on investments), and its expenditures 
$529,973,000, of which more than $512 million were 
paid in benefits. The taxes collected * during the 
year amounted to $602,430,000, or 4 percent less 
than in the preceding year. While tax collections 
declined, the benefit payments under this program 
rose by 11 percent, thus raising the ratio of benefit 
payments to tax collections to 85 percent, as com- 
pared with 74 percent in 1952-53 and 50 percent 
in 1949-50. 

The smaller retirement-tax collections were at- 
tributable to the decline in taxable payroll due to 
substantial unemployment during the year. The 
increase in total benefits paid was caused mainly 
by two factors: first, continuous growth both in 
the number of monthly benefits in current-pay- 
ment status and of lump-sum awards. 

The other significant development which af- 
fected the size of total retirement benefits paid in 
1953-54 was the repeal, on June 16, 1954,‘ of the 
dual-benefits provision of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, enacted in October 1951, under which an 
employee's railroad retirement benefit was reduced 
if he also qualified for OASI insurance benefits. 
Since the repeal was retroactive to October 30, 
1951, an additional $25 million in back payments 
was paid to about 34,000 annuitants, which ac- 
counted for about half of the increase over the 
preceding year in the total retirement benefits. 

' Based on the Ratlroad Retirement Board's annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954, Washington, 1055 

+ In 1083, the latest year for which data are available, the taxable payroll 
of the 1,405,000 railroad workers covered by both systems was $4,990 million— 
1 percent less than In 1952 

4 Taxes for railroad retirement are collected by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
fee in equal shares from employers and employees, and deposited tn the gen- 
eral fund of the United States Treasury, credited directly to the railroad 
retirement fund. From this amount, Congress specifies annually the maxi- 
mum amount that may be used for administrative purposes and the re- 
mainder, beyond amounts required for immediate benefit payments, is 
invested in special 3-percent Treasury notes, the earnings from which con- 
stitute a substantial portion of the account's income 


‘Public Law 308 (83d Cong., 2d sess.). See Monthly Labor Review, 
Oct, 1954 (p. 1104). 
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Unemployment and Sick Benefits 


Unemployment. The considerable unemploy- 
ment which had developed during the fiscal year 
was almost wholly responsible for a 44-percent 
increase from the preceding year in the total 
benefits paid to sick and unemployed railroad 
workers.’ For the third time in 15 years of the 
railroad unemployment insurance system, more 
than a quarter million railroad employees became 
beneficiaries, as railroad employment declined 
from 1,440,000 in July 1953 to 1,230,000 in 
April 1954.° 

Hardest hit by unemployment were laborers, 
helpers, and apprentices, who experienced pro- 
longed unemployment during the year more often 
than any other occupational group. In March 
1954, when unemployment was heaviest, way and 
structure laborers constituted almost one-third 
of the beneficiaries. Also, since the reemployment 
opportunities in 1953-54 were scarcer than in the 
3 preceding years, a much smaller proportion of 
beneficiaries stopped claiming benefits each month 
than in any of those years (December excluded). 
The average duration of unemployment was 100 
days, longer even than in 1949-50; and the average 
amount of unemployment benefits per person for 
the benefit year was $380 as compared with $316 
for the sick beneficiaries, because the unemployed 
workers stayed on the rolls longer. 


Sick Benefits. Fewer railroad employees received 
sick benefits’ in 1953-54 than in the preceding 


year. But the beneficiary rate (per 100 qualified 

5 Total (net) benefit payments under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
in 1053-54 was $140,444,486, the highest for any of the last 4 years. Unem- 
ployment benefits alone amounted to $95.5 million—77 percent more than in 
the preceding year 

* Of the 419,000 persons who received benefits under this program in 1953-54, 
265,000 were unemployed, 154,000 were sick or injured; 19,000 received both 
unemployment and sick benefits 

The unemployment situation was reflected in the financial accounts of 
the entire unemployment insurance program: The account's income in 
1953-54 was $33,565,000, its expenditures, almost entirely for benefit payments 
were $1 40,445,000, and Its collections from the employers (who alone contribute 
to this fund) were $14,685,000. Of total employer contributions of $24,472,000, 
the remainder, representing 0.2 percent of taxable payrolls, was credited to 
the railroad unemployment insurance administration fund, as required 
by law 

7 Of the 154,000 sick beneficiaries, there were about 4,000 women on ma- 
ternity leave. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1104). 

* See Rallroad Retirement Board report (pp. 13-14). 


employees) remained at the record level of 8.1 
established in 1952-53, and the average duration, 
average benefits, and the benefit exhaustion rate 
were higher than in any previous year. Conse- 
quently, the $44.9 million paid in sick benefits 
was about $1.4 million more than in 1952-53. 

The factors principally responsible for these 
changes from the preceding year were: The 
absence, in contrast to other years, of any appre- 
ciable seasonal rise in respiratory ailments, and 
an increase in the number of persons with chronic 
ailments who continued on, or reentered, the rolls 
from the preceding benefit year. 


New Legislation 


Three measures adopted by the 83d Congress 
affected the railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance systems; two of them were approved 
after the close of the fiscal year, covered by the 
These were: 
has already been 


report’s operating data. 

Public Law 398, which 
mentioned. 

A second, Public Law 746,* approved August 
31, 1954, increased unemployment benefits for 
rail workers. It also effected some important 
changes in retirement benefits and _ eligibility 
conditions. For example, the act lowered the age 
requirement for adult survivor beneficiaries from 
65 to 60 years; raised the maximum taxable 
earnings base from $300 to $350; increased from 
$75 to $100 the amount of earnings allowed to 
disability retirants under age 65; and permitted 
an annuitant’s earnings after age 65 to be dis- 
regarded in computing his annuity, if a higher 
annuity results. 

The third, Public Law 761,’ approved September 
1, 1954, amending the Social Security Act, directly 
amended or affected the Railroad Retirement 
Act. In general, it guarantees that the railroad 
retirement benefits will not be less than they 
would be if paid under the Social Security Act. 
Beginning January 1, 1955, a beneficiary under 
age 72 may now earn (in other than railroad 
employment) as much as $1,200 in a taxable year 
instead of $75 per month as before, without loss 
of benefits, 
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The Nation’s 
Economic Prospects, 1955 ' 


WITH A CONTINUED ADVANCE in economic activity, 
the President said in his annual Economic Report, 
“it is reasonable to expect that the Nation’s output 
within the coming year will approximate the goals 
of ‘maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power’ envisaged by the Employment 
Act.” * To achieve this, however, the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
estimated that gross national product would have 
to average $375 billion in 1955, in terms of 1954 
prices, and reach an annual rate of $385 billion ® 
at the end of the year. This would call for a con- 
tinued advance in production during each quarter 
and a rise in national income to $315 billion for 
the year. 

These latter projections were believed by the 
committee to be consistent with outlook assump- 
tions underlying the President's Economic Report. 
The committee’s estimates assumed that inter- 
national conditions will not change so as to alter 
markedly the Federal Government's anticipated 
demand for goods and services, including the size 
of the Armed Forces. Nevertheless, its advice to 
Congress on economic policy is inevitably over- 
shadowed by “the stern reality of imperialistic 
communism and the hydrogen bomb.”’ Military 
and technological developments to strengthen our 
defenses must, therefore, receive every possible 
economic support. 


Assessment of Trends 


The Nation's economy has been improving since 
late 1954, the committee stated, in spite of the 
post-Korean adjustment to the lower levels of 
defense spending. Employment and production 
have regained about one-half the 1953-54 loss, 
and unemployment has receded about one-third. 
The committee recognized numerous soft spots in 
the economy and emphasized the necessity for an 
openminded, flexible approach to Government 
policy pending confirmation of the recovery trend. 

The inability to predict how far expansion would 
go, or how long it would proceed uninterrupted by 
new international trouble or a cyclical reversal of 
business, led the President to qualify his predic- 


tions. However, the President’s Report stated 
that the business recovery now under way is power- 
fully supported by underlying forces of economic 
growth and predicted these developments: further 
expansion of consumer spending; some inventory 
rebuilding; continued rise in State and local ex- 
penditures; favorable trends in homebuilding and 
commercial construction; upward expenditures 
soon for plant and equipment; and export in- 
creases. 

At the start of the year, national production was 
$365 billion;* the Federal Reserve index of pro- 
duction, 131. Civilian employment in February 
1955 was 59.9 million. The committee found 
some evidence that output per man-hour in some 
individual segments of manufacturing, mining, and 
other industries may have gone up more rapidly 
than usual; however, for the economy as a whole 
during the past year, the gain in output per man- 
hour seems to have been below the long-term aver- 
age rate of increase. It is not enough, however, 
just to maintain present levels of production and 
employment, in the committee’s opinion. Produc- 
tion must be expanded by every possible means, 
so as to keep pace with the expanded population 
and spectacular technological developments and 
to widen employment opportunities. Half the 
14-member committee held that industry has not 
generated jobs in proportion to the improvement 
of conditions since 1953-54. 

Unemployment estimates, as well as figures on 
employment, received various interpretations. 
Unemployment in February 1955 was estimated 
at about 2.8 million, using rough seasonal adjust- 
ments; the Census Bureau's seasonally adjusted 
unemployment index (1947-49=100) fell to 114 
in January 1955 and 110 in February 1955, from 
a high of 142 in May 1954. But the approximate 
23-percent reduction from May 1954 was not uni- 
formly regarded as ‘‘commensurate with the recov- 


' Based on the Report of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report, 
Senate Report No. 60 (84th Cong., Ist sess.), Washington, March 14, 1955, 
108 pp. This document contains & unanimous report describing important 
areas of agreement; 4 separate “supplemental views” (the first and principal 
one signed by 7 Democratic Congressmen, with the other reports signed, 
respectively, by 4 Democratic Congressmen, 4 Republican Congressmen, and 
a single Republican Congressman); and some committee staff materials. 

1 Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress, January 
20, 1955, 208 pp. 

4 This figure is a projection of the potential output ff “maximum” employ- 
ment and production objectives are attained. It is not a forecast of the de- 
mand for gross national product which will actually develop 

‘Gross national product, seasonally adjusted, was at an annual rate of 
$369 billion in the first quarter of 1955, according to data released by the 
Council of Economic Advisers 
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ery in production.”” Unemployment, at about 1.4 
million in the summer of 1453, reached a peak of 
3.7 million in the spring of 1954. Up to February 
1955, on a seasonally adjusted basis, unemploy- 
ment had been reduced by only 800,000 from last 
spring’s peak. Also, from 2 to 3 million persons 
are working part time involuntarily and between 
200,000 and 400,000 are on temporary layoffs. 
The 1,769,000 claimants who in 1954 had ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment insurance 
benefits were cited as further evidence of the 
severity of the recent recession. 

Available unemployment estimates do not reveal 
the extent of underemployment accompanying 
part-time work and temporary layoffs, in the view 
of several committee members. They commented 
that the scope and quality of basic unemployment 
data could be improved by enlarging the coverage 
of the labor force survey and securing information 
on the characteristics of the unemployed. More- 
over, new concepts and methods of analyzing the 
labor market might be developed. 

The committee expected that total net farm 
income would continue to decline, though more 


slowly. Per capita farm income has not been 


rising to the same extent as per capita national 


income. The committee thought that the agri- 
cultural situation called for a more complete ap- 
praisal by the Government, for, as presented in 
supplemental views, an estimated 2 million or 
more farm families suffer from underemployment 
and inadequate incomes, not sharing propor- 
tionately in the improved standards of living. 

Serious economic conditions persist in certain 
regions and industries: identified (in supplemental 
views) as 44 major employment areas and 100 
smaller areas classified by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security as having “substantial labor sur- 
plus” in January 1955—showing as unemployed 
6 percent or more of the workers covered by un- 
employment insurance. The number of areas so 
classified had increased over the yeer. 


Suggested Future Programs 


The Federal Government could markedly con- 
tribute to ending low farm income, the full com- 
mittee agreed, by expanding present vocational 
training and technical assistance programs and 
by making adequate credit available to small 
family farms. A policy of expanding consump- 


tion and developing new products and product 
uses seemed much more promising than acreage 
contraction. 

The committee unanimously declared there 
must be action now on behalf of the distressed 
areas and cited the need for more extensive recom- 
mendations in this regard. ‘Much can be done 
through public works.’”’ Also recommended were 
loans, technical assistance, research in new prod- 
ucts and processes, and an expanded area-develop- 
ment program, as the President proposed, to aid 
the areas in adapting to changed economic condi- 
tions and to avoid what might be called a “prince 
and a pauper economy.” 

Public works— Federal, State, and local 
unquestionably be increased, with the Federal 
Government making important contributions, to 
be financed direct from the Treasury, according 
to the committee. Accelerated public works, 
with advance planning for “shelf” programs at 
times when private employment is falling off, 
would require early creation of the proposed Office 
of Coordinator of Public Works Planning. Prog- 
ress must be more rapid on schools, highways, 
hospitals, and other community facilities, includ- 
ing, as the President had suggested, slum clearance 
and public housing. 

The committee advocated no one course of 
action with respect to minimum wages. <A 90-cent 
hourly minimum wage had been proposed in the 
President’s Economic Report. Some members of 
the committee supported this figure; others sug- 
gested $1 an hour “if economically feasible,” or 
$1.25an hour. Study might be given to a program 
of small regularly scheduled increases, approxi- 
mating productivity increases; higher minimums 
in selected areas and industries, possibly based 
on wage board determinations; and extension of 
minimum-wage coverage “if the facts warrant it,”’ 

In the field of social security, the committee 
suggested possible modification in the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs to meet situations in 
distressed localities; for example, benefits might 
be paid for an added 13 weeks, conditional upon 
the worker’s acceptance of retraining. The pro- 
gram also should be extended with Federal aid, 
and, as recommended by the President, benefits 
should amount to one-half of the worker’s lost 
earnings and be paid for no fewer than 26 weeks, 
but the example and suggestions were offered in 
supplemental views. 


should 
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To meet the Nation’s security and other obliga- 
tions, the committee supported the President’s 
recommendation that the statutory Federal debt 
limit should be increased. It also agreed that 


national objectives could be furthered by extend- 
ing Federal financial aid to small business until 
other sources of credit are available; expanding 
foreign trade; postponing reduction in corporate 
and excise taxes; ° and improving the distribution 
of the tax burden (how soon this should be effected 
bringing disagreement). 


* Continued at existing rates to April 1064, by P. L. 18 (84th Cong., Ist 
sems.), approved March 30, 1955, 





Trends in the Development 
of Apprentice-Training Programs 


Eprror’s Nore.—The following item is excerpted 
from the annual report of the Secretary of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1954. It is presented 
because of the current concern with problems 
related to skilled manpower. 


As of the end of 1954, there were 54,000 registered 
apprenticeship programs throughout the country 
(as compared with 49,000 at the end of the pre- 
ceding year). They covered nearly 155,000 busi- 
ness establishments. 

Participating in these programs were 156,000 
apprentices. It is estimated that there might be 
an additional 40 or 50 thousand not registered with 
Federal and State apprenticeship agencies. Out 
of this total of roughly 200,000 in formalized 
training, approximately 50,000 a year complete 
their training and enter the skilled trades. 

The extent to which planned training has been 
developed varies from one industry to another. 
The following summaries represent in brief a few 


developments of major interest which occurred 
during the past year. 


Petroleum. Management has been interested in 
the training policy of the Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union. Already, in several plants, 
programs have been worked out with management 
and labor establishing what may eventually 
develop into a pattern for the industry. 


Construction. In the construction industry there 
are now 14 national trade standards. In 7 of 
these trades, the standards have been or are being 
revised. Local joint apprenticeship committees 
have increased in number. 

A particularly significant document has been 
published by the National Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee for the Electrical Indus- 
try, explaining the employment of coordinators at 
the national level. To provide the industry with 
an adequate supply of skilled workers, and to 
increase economic opportunity for the workers, 
the National Electrical Contractors’ Association 
and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers have appointed a national director of 
apprenticeship to work under the policy direction 
of the joint committee. 


Government. The Department of the Army has a 
special training program for its ordnance manu- 
facturers. Three new plants have been added to 
this program. 

Discussions have been held with a view to 
expanding the present Air Force apprenticeship 
system to include installations other than base 
shops. Seven programs of training other than 
apprenticeship were developed for aircraft mainte- 
nance mechanics interested in new processes of 
the industry. 

A complete program of training for electronic 
techniciaris was developed at one signal corps 
station, and discussions were held on the possi- 
bility of a corps-wide program of apprenticeship 
and other training. 

' The Secretary of Labor Reports . . . on the services of the U. 8. Depart- 


ment of Labor to the people of the United States during fiscal year 1954. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 35 cents. 
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Revised Standards 
for Work-Injury Statistics 


On December 16, 1954, the American Standards 
Association (ASA) approved a revision of the 
American Standard Method of Compiling Indus- 
trial Injury Rates. The revision, which included 
a change in title to the American Standard Method 
of Recording and Measuring Work-Injury Experi- 
ence,' is recommended to be effective in respect to 
all work-injury data collected for periods subse- 
quent to January 1, 1955. All injury-rate data 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
1955 will conform to the provisions of the revised 
Standard. 

Although the changes in the format and ar- 
rangement of the Standard are impressive, the 
technical changes are not great. It is not antici- 
pated, therefore, that the revisions will impair 
the comparability of current injury-rate data with 
data for previous periods. 

The changes consist primarily of refinements in 
definitions and rules as to the reportability of 
particular types of injuries for the purpose of 
clarifying debatable items which were considered 
to have been inadequately stated in the preceding 
version of the Standard. The restatement of the 
reporting rules generally reflects the decisions of 
the ASA Committee on Interpretations on particu- 
lar problem cases which have been submitted for 
rulings during the past 9 years. To assist the 
user, the revised Standard is supplemented by an 
appendix consisting of examples of the application 
of the various rules to typical problem cases. To 
further facilitate the uniform application of the 
Standard, the Interpretations Committee will con- 
tinue to function. 


Severity Rate 


The only changes directly affecting the computa- 
tion of injury rates apply to the calculation of 
injury-severity measures. The most significant 


was the change in the base for the severity rate 
from a unit of 1,000 employee-hours worked to a 
unit of 1,000,000 employee-hours worked, The 
new base now corresponds to the 1,000,000 hour 
base unit traditionally used in the computation 
of injury-frequency rates. The net effect of this 
change in the base unit is an increase in the magni- 
tude of the figures in which rates are expressed, 
Severity-rate figures hereafter will be 1,000 times 
as large, but their relationships to each other will 
not be affected. Full comparability with severity 
rates computed under the old formula can be ob- 
tained simply by multiplying the old rates by 
1,000 or by dividing the new rates by 1,000. 
The new severity-rate definition is: ‘The disabling 
injury-severity rate is the total days charged per 
1,000,000 employee-hours of exposure.”” The new 
formula for the computation of the severity rate is: 


Total days charged X 1,000,000 


Severity rate=—. 
d Employee-hours of exposure 


Two reasons lie behind this change in the se- 
verity-rate base. Experience has indicated that 
the use of different base units in the computation 
of injury-frequency and injury-severity rates has 
resulted in some misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation. A single base for the two rates, there- 
fore, appeared desirable. Because of the greater 
importance attached to the frequency rate and 
the general satisfaction with its method of compu- 
tation, the severity-rate base was made to conform 
to that of the frequency rate. Second, by increas- 
ing the base of the severity rate, fractional rates 
were avoided. A high proportion of the computa- 
tions based upon 1,000 hours produced rates of 
less than 1 (nearly 40 percent of the industry 
severity rates published for 1953 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were fractional rates). The sig- 
nificance of these rates tended to be underempha- 
sized because of their minute numerical values, 
and changes in the level of the rates tended to be 


' Copies are available from the American Standards Association, Inc., New 
York, at © cents each. 
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either exaggerated or concealed due to the general 
practice of rounding to one or two decimal places. 

The revision also establishes as a standard pro- 
cedure the computation of an additional measure 
of injury severity. The “average days charged per 
disabling injury,” obtained by dividing total days 
charged by total disabling injuries, is not new in 
statistical work, but it has not previously been 
recognized in the Standard. For analytical pur- 
poses, this measure evaluates injury severity in 
absolute terms of days lost or charged. The 
severity rate, on the other hand, by expressing 
days lost or charged in terms of a unit of employee- 
hours worked, indicates the prevailing rate of 
economic loss resulting from work injuries. 

Minor changes in the listing of standard time 
charges for permanent-partial impairments will 
simplify the determination of the proper charges 
for partial impairments affecting fingers and toes. 
The revision provides specific ratings for each 
phalange damaged and eliminates the necessity of 
determining the percentage of impairment as re- 
quired under the previous rules. Other rule 


changes (1) simplify the determination of time 
charges for multiple permanent impairments and 
(2) provide that repaired hernias shall be counted 


as temporary-total disabilities and charged with 
the actual days of disability. Unrepaired hernias 
are still to be counted as permanent-partial dis- 
abilities with a fixed time charge of 50 days 
whether time is actually lost or not. Partial loss 
of hearing is not to be included in the injury record, 
but the complete industrial loss of hearing in one 
or both ears is to be counted as a permanent im- 
pairment with a fixed time charge. It is not an- 
ticipated that these rule changes will have any 
significant effect upon the total days charged, or 
upon the level of the severity rate or average days 
charged per disabling injury. 


Frequency Rate 


The revision introduces no significant changes 
in respect to injury reporting or the computation 
of injury-frequency rates. Many of the rules 
relating to the reporting of specific kinds of in- 
juries, however, have been rewritten in an effort 
to resolve questions and misunderstandings which 
arose in the past. In the main, these revised rules 
do not represent new reporting concepts. The 
most important of the clarifications relate to the 


reporting of hernias, back injuries, injuries result- 
ing from a preexisting physical deficiency, and 
injuries resulting from events not directly asso- 
ciated with employment. 

The previous rule on hernias included a provision 
that such injuries should be counted in the injury- 
rate computations only when “the immediate pain 
was so acute that the injured person was forced to 
stop work until the pain subsided.”” The question 
which frequently arose was: For how long must 
he stop working to qualify the injury to be 
counted? The revision answers this question in 
the following language: “The immediate pain was 
so acute that the injured employee was forced to 
stop work long enough to draw the attention of his 
foreman or fellow employee, or the attention of a 
physician was secured within 12 hours.” 

The problem of distinguishing between work- 
ineurred back injuries and similar injuries which 
merely became acute during working hours is 
resolved by a new specific rule which provides: 

A back injury or strain shall be considered a work injury 
only if it meets all of the following conditions: 

(a) There is a clear record of an accident, or an incident 
such as a slip, trip or fall, sudden effort, or overexertion, or 
blow on the back. 

(b) The physician authorized to treat the case is satis- 
fied, after a complete review of the circumstances of the 
accident or incident, that the injury could have arisen 
out of said accident or incident. 

A back condition which is revealed while an employee is 
performing his normal, regular duties, but which neither 
results from nor is caused by an accident or incident, shall 
not be considered a work injury. 


Although the previous version of the Standard 
clearly indicated that the aggravation of a pre- 
existing handicap or physical deficiency as a result 
of exposure to a hazard of the work environment 
should be counted in the injury record as a new 
injury, it was not entirely clear in respect to 
injuries attributable to such handicaps rather 
than to hazards of the workplace. The revision 
covers this point as follows: 

If an accident or incident such as a slip, trip, or fall arises 
solely out of a preexisting physical deficiency, and if a 
worker without such physical deficiency would not have 
suffered such an accident or incident, any resulting injury 
shall not be considered a work injury. However, an 
injury which arises out of and in the course of employment 
shall be considered a work injury even though the employee 
had a preexisting physical deficiency. 


To count or not to count injuries which oceur in 
the course of employment, but which are attribut- 
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able to so-called “acts of God” or to catastrophic 
events originating outside the employment, has 
been a recurring question which the previous 
version of the Standard failed to answer. The 
revision provides: 


An injury which results directly from an external event 
of such proportions and character as to be beyond the 
control of the employer, such as tornadoes, twisters, 
hurricanes, earthquakes, flood, conflagration, or explosion 
originating outside of employment, or from an immediate 
secondary event, such as a fire, boiler explosion, falling 
electric wire, shall be classified as a work injury only if the 


victim was a policeman, fireman, member of a disaster or 
emergency squad, utility lineman, or other employee who 
is assigned duties in connection with such events. 

An injury resulting from lightning shall be classified as a 
work injury if the conditions of employment are such as to 
anticipate exposure to such hazards as a matter of duty. 

An injury which results from an activity necessitated by 
an external event, such as fighting a fire, cleaning up 
debris, repairing equipment, shall be classified as a work 
injury. 


—Frank 8S. McE.roy 
Branch of Industrial Hazards 





Machine Methods 
in Employment Statistics 


A SMALL, inexpensive electronic digital computer 
has capacity and speed suitable for a large scale, 
swiftly moving, repetitive statistical program, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics technicians have found 
after extended study. Processing of the employ- 
ment statistics program, the Bureau’s largest 
production effort by far, is now being trans- 
ferred to this machine. The computer is already 
reviewing each employment report and rejecting 
those carrying doubtful data. In the near 
future, completed. plans will have the machine 
automatically adjust employment figures for a 
tendency toward understatement, compute 
monthly statistics of employment, hours and 
earnings and, finally, adjust these data to new 
benchmark levels annually. Because of demand 
for continuous current information, the change- 
over is being made in carefully planned stages 
to avoid disruption of the series. Substantial 
savings in manpower have already accrued from 
this effort, however, and more are anticipated. 

In its employment statistics program, the 
Bureau processes the largest monthly sample of 
establishment reports anywhere. The mass pro- 
duction of monthly figures for almost 2,000 pub- 
lished statistical series covering nearly 400 in- 
dustries is based upon high-speed manipulation 
of almost a million pieces of data each month. 


This information is provided on 110,000 reports 
from cooperating commercial and industrial firms 
throughout the country and covers about 155,000 
establishments. The reports from the employers 
are channeled to Washington, D. C., through 48 
cooperating State agencies operating according 
to a tight time table. The intensity of this 
coordinated activity is illustrated by the monthly 
production schedule: for example, the time span 
between completion of report forms by most 
respondents and first release of statistics to the 
public seldom exceeds 3 weeks. 

Prior to the shift to the electronic computer, 
services provided by business machines, although 
extensive in volume, were limited in variety. 
Each month, figures furnished by employers 
were, figuratively, poured into a hopper, uncriti- 
cally added report by report, and spewed out on 
machine sheets showing all reports and sample 
totals by industry. The sample totals were then 
converted to industry estimates by clerks using 
desk calculators. 


Adaptations Needed 


In planning for electronically prepared statis- 
tics conforming to the Bureau’s technical stand- 
ards some initial difficulties were encountered, 
For example, years of experience had indicated 
to Bureau technicians that current employment 
statistics tended, by small amounts, to under- 
state actual total counts taken at a later date. 
This was caused by an accumulation of negli- 
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gible errors occurring each month, which were 
compensated by application of a bias adjustment 
factor. This process had to be adapted so that 
the computer could perform this function auto- 
matically. Also, means for automatically smooth- 
ing minor discontinuities in the hours and earnings 
series due to small month-to-month changes in 
sample composition had to be invented. Never- 
theless, it was clear at an early stage that these 
requirements could be met by a small electronic 
computer. 

There was another consideration, however, that 
mitigated against an immediate shift to production 
of complete statistics by the computer. Owing to 
the large and rapid inflow of data, an inevitable 
admixture of erroneous information was swept 
into the processing stream each month. Mainly, 
these fell into two categories: editing failures and 
keypunch verification failures. Under the existing 
scheme, incorrect data were sought after tabulation 
and removed by the trained clerical crew which 
prepared the final statistics. On the average, 
more than half of the industry statistics were 
modified each month in correcting for false data. 
It was obvious, then, to have proceeded with 
machine computation for its own sake would have 
resulted in no savings, and possibly a net loss, since 
most of the machine products would require 
recomputation because of the “input” errors. 

The solution of this problem was, however, 
within the competence of the computer. Like the 
more widely advertised “giant brains’? the Bu- 
reau’s electronic digital computer has the faculty 
of memory, the ability to compare and to pursue 
appropriate alternate courses. It operates in a 
series of steps under predetermined instructions. 
During these steps the machine may read the 
punched card containing data for a report, 
perform arithmetic operations with these figures 
such as division, multiplication, addition, and 
subtraction and store the results for a later 
use, such as comparing computations. 

With these possibilities in mind, Bureau tech- 
nicians sought means to remove doubtful or 
erroneous information from “input” prior to 
data tabulation. Two related approaches to the 
problem were considered and ultimately both 
methods were adopted. Under both schemes, the 
current month's figures reported by each of the 
110,000 sample cases are tested for plausibility by 


the electronic computer and reports carrying 
doubtful data are not acpepted. The first test is 
for internal consistency 4nd the second for over- 
the-month trend. The reported figures used in 
testing are: total employees, and production 


workers (or equivalent) and their total pay and 
hours worked or paid for (all data are for 1 week). 


Consistency Check 


In testing the internal consistency of an incom- 
ing current report, the computer performs as 
follows: Average hourly earnings, weekly hours, 
and the ratio of production workers to all em- 
ployees are calculated and the results are stored 
in “memory” cells. In the next series of steps, the 
computed data are compared with limits of rea- 
sonableness already determined for the machine. 
Subsequently another feature of the instrument 
is employed: The machine has the ability to 
choose between two succeeding series of steps, 
in the event of a given result. Thus, after the 
computed averages and ratio have been compared 
with limits for the industry, the computer pro- 
ceeds to test the comparison. If the test shows 
doubtful data the machine generates an impulse 
that will be stored for punching into the card as a 
rejection code. For example, in an industry 
where average production worker earnings in 
excess of $3 an hour are considered of doubtful 
validity, a report showing $6 would be rejected. 
If the comparison indicated reasonable data, the 
machine proceeds to the next series of steps, 
skipping the generation and storage of the impulse. 

Although initially one set of limits was applied 
throughout all industries, these were modified 
along broad industry groups as experience was 
gained. Reports which exceed the industry limits 
do not become input but are, instead, diverted for 
review. About 1.5 percent of all reports are re- 
moved in the consistency check each month, and 
nearly a third of these are found to be erroneous. 
Often these are systematic errors of one sort or 
another which occur during the processing of the 
report and which are easily corrected without re- 
course to the respondent. There are also editing 
failures, however, which allow a respondent error 
to enter the machine operations. These are re- 
turned to the cooperating State agency for cor- 
rection by the employer. Afterward, all cor- 
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rected data are restored to the main data stream 
so as to be included in a subsequent recalculation 
of statistics based upon a much larger sample. 


Trend Check 


Not all errors which would have a significant 
effect on the results are caught in the consistency 
check, however. This failure is attributable to 
the rather wide limits set to avoid removing an 
intolerably large part of the sample. The errone- 
ous or doubtful reports remaining on the input 
side carry data which meet the consistency check 
yet are in sufficient error to force an adjustment 
of tabulated figures at the published industry 
level. The reason for this procedural failure is 
clear when the following is considered: In an in- 
dustry where the upper and lower limits for the 
consistency check are $3 and $1, assume a report 
which usually shows hourly earnings of about 
$1.25; through editing failure, the report shows 
$2.50 in the current month. Both hourly earn- 
ings figures are within the screening limits but the 
100 percent change from $1.25 to $2.50 is clearly 
suspect. Additional selectivity in the machine 
sequence is needed. 

On these findings, Bureau staff developed a 
second test, in which the electronic computer re- 
jects a report if the implication of the over-the- 
month change is unreasonable. The trend test is 
performed as follows: The machine is instructed 
to read and store the current and preceding 
month’s employment, and the average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings already com- 
puted for the consistency check for both months. 
In the next steps, the figures for the 2 months are 
compared. As in the consistency check, the ma- 
chine chooses between two succeeding steps, upon 
a given result. Thus, after the figures for the 
previous month have been compared with data 
for the current month, the computer proceeds to 
test the comparison. If the test shows a doubtful 
change the report, in effect, is rejected. 

! For a comprehensive description of the techniques for preparing «mploy- 


ment estimates, see the Monthly Labor Review, September 1953 (p. 068); 
for hours and earnings estimates, see issue of April 1954 (p. 427). 


Plans for the Computer’s Use 


Concurrent experience during 1954 with both 
types of tests proved that review of data by the 
Bureau’s comparatively small computer met the 
requirements of the high speed, large volume, 
employment statistics program. Practically all 
of the processing errors of significance were being 
caught. Consequently, there is now assurance 
that automatic computation plans developed some 
time ago can be placed in operation this year with 
profit. Under these plans the machine system 
will continue to segregate reports showing doubtful 
data. These will be closely scrutinized, corrected 
where necessary, and restored to the data stream 
for further machine processing. The computer 
will automatically compensate the reported em- 
ployment figures for the tendency toward under- 
statement and the hours and earnings data for 
changing composition of sample content. Follow- 
ing this the computer will prepare publishable 
industry statistics of total employment, produc- 
tion worker employment, average weekly hours, 
average hourly earnings and average weekly 
earnings.' 

Further, plans for annual adjustment to new 
benchmark levels through the use of the computer 
have been completed. In effect, this will be 
accomplished by feeding the benchmark data 
into the machine system. The system will con- 
sider both the benchmark and the previously 
computed monthly data, adjust the latter to the 
former, and provide the results in the form of 
tabular sheets suitable for use in photoprinting 
processes. 

The savings already derived from intensive use 
of an inexpensive electronic computer have been 
quite substantial. More will be forthcoming as 
the machine takes on preparation of estimates and 
the annual adjustment to new benchmark levels. 
These are net savings. The Bureau's electronic 
computer replaced several pieces of mechanical 
equipment costing slightly more in combination. 


—Rupo.en C. MEnvdELssoHN 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases 





Labor Relations 


Discrimination Subsequent to a Strike. A United 
States court of appeals upheld? a ruling of the 
National Labor Relations Board that the em- 
ployer’s discharge of strikers was unlawful as an 
infringement on the right to strike. 

The employer had for several years executed 
contracts containing no-strike clauses with the 
same union. The employees began to be dis- 
satisfied with their representation by this union, 
and several of them contacted a second union with 
a view to switching affiliation. The second union 
commenced to organize the plant about the time 
that contract negotiations were due to start. 
This campaign met with the combined resistance 
of both the employer and the original union, who 
were found by the NLRB to be guilty of violations 
of the Labor Management Relations Act. As a 
result of the unfair labor practices, many em- 
ployees went on strike at the call of the second 
union without regard to the terms of the no-strike 
clause in the contract between the first union and 
the employer. Many of the strikers were dis- 
charged and some were refused reinstatement after 
the strike ended. 

The court reviewed the terms of the contract 
and noted especially the language of the no-strike 
provision which stated that no strike should be 
allowed “during the term of this agreement.” 
This language, the court said, could not stand alone 
but must be read in relation to the other terms of 
the contract; whereupon, the court held that the 
no-strike provision extended only to the terms of 
the agreement. However, since the contract did 
not purport to reach all conceivable phases of 
labor-management relations, this clause could not 
be interpreted as a surrender by employees of the 
right of self-help in defense against unfair labor 
practices. No contractual waiver of the right to 
strike in resistance to employer unfair labor prac- 
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tices can be inferred from general provisions in a 
contract which do not make clear that strikes 
caused by such practices were included in the 
prohibition.’ 


New NLRB Jurisdictional Standards for Terri- 
tories. The Board ruled * that its new jurisdic- 
tional standards “will be uniformly applied in the 
territories as in the several States,’’ and held that 
no exception from these rules for the territories 
was warranted. 

The employer made all of his sales and purchases 
in Puerto Rico during the year preceding the hear- 
ing. Although the majority of the goods he pur- 
chased originated outside the Territory, the dollar 
volume was not sufficient to meet the new juris- 
dictional standards established by the Board for 
cases arising in the continental United States. As 
the employer's operations did not satisfy the inflow 
or outflow tests outlined in the Jonesboro case,’ the 
Board found that assertion of its jurisdiction would 
not effectuate the policies of the act. 

One member of the Board dissented, claiming 
that this ruling ignored a contrary determination 
by Congress as set out in section 2 (6) of the act. 
He denounced the retreat from the prior plenary 
jurisdiction policy in regard to territories as a 
flouting of plainly expressed congressional intent. 


Denunciation of Employer as Cause for Discharge. 
A United States court of appeals denied* en- 
forcement of a Board order directing reinstatement 
of an employee who, during a union organization 
campaign, had written and caused to be circulated 
throughout the plant a letter in which she referred 
to the employer's vice president as a “liar.” She 
further charged this official with having ‘an 
obvious contempt for the truth.’ When called 
to account by the employer, she affirmed that 
she had written the letter and stated: “I called 


Ce 

! Prepared in the U. 8, Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in Jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provi- 
sions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts 
to the issue presented. 

* NLRB v. Wagner Iron Works (C. A. 7, Mar. 7, 1955). 

* NLRB v. Mastro Plastics Corp., 214 F. 2d 462. 

* Cantera Providencia (111 NLRB 141, Mar. 4, 1955) 

* Jonesboro Grain Drying Cooperative, 110 NLRB 67. See also Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1955 (pp. % and 92). 

* NLRB v. Blue Beil, Ine. (C. A. 5, Mar. 2, 1955). 
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him a liar because he is a liar.’ She was dis- 
charged thereupon for insubordination. The 
Board held that her letter was provoked by a letter 
of the employer's vice president and that her 
letter was within the bounds of lawful conduct. 

In overruling the Board’s decision, the court 
said that the Board must not rely on scant evi- 
dence and on repeated inferences to make a 
finding which substitutes its own ideas of business 
management for those of the employer. 

An employee engaging in concerted activity 
does not acquire a general or unqualified right to 
use disrespectful language toward or concerning 
the employer, the court held. An employee may 
be lawfully discharged if her conduct exceeds the 
bounds of legitimate campaign propaganda or is 
so disrespectful of the employer as to impair 
seriously the maintenance of discipline and thus 
render the employee unfit for continued service. 

The court rejected completely the Board’s con- 
tention that this employee might have remained 
true and loyal, even though she had publicly 
denounced her employer's vice president as a liar. 


Employer's Election Day Speeches. Speeches to 
small groups of employees at various retail chain 
stores during working hours on the day of a 
Board-conducted election violated the rule in the 
Peerless Plywood’ case prohibiting speeches on 
company time to massed assemblies of employees 
for 24 hours before an election, the Board held.* 
The employer's district supervisor had spoken to 
groups of from 3 to 10 employees at 8 scattered 
retail outlets in his district. He gave the same 
general talk at all of these stores, urging the 
employees to vote against one of three unions 
involved in the election. The total number of 
employees addressed was only 60 or 80 out of 
6,373 at 396 stores involved in the election, and 
there was no indication that these speeches or the 
votes of these employees had influenced the elec- 
tion results in any way. 

The Board held that the principle underlying 
the Peerless Plywood rule is to insure that an 
election may be held in an atmosphere as con- 
ducive as possible to free expression by the em- 
ployees. Violation of that rule, the Board decided, 
constitutes ground for setting aside an election, 

"In re Peerless Plywood Co., 107 NLRB 106. See also Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1054 (p. 185). 


* The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (111 NLRB 106, Feb. 15, 1955). 
* Aeco Mfg. Corp. (111 NLRB 118, Feb. 18, 1955) 


entirely apart from other specific interferences 
with an election. The actual effect on the voters, 
even if it could be measured, was not considered 
by the Board to be any more material than the 
effect on the result of the election. The Board 
concluded that the Peerless Plywood rule was 
unequivocal in stating that “violation of this 
rule will cause the election to be set aside’’ and 
rejected the employer’s contention that his con- 
duct should be viewed in the light of its reason- 
ableness under the circumstances. 


Employer's Duty to Disclose Wage Data. An em- 
ployer was under no duty to disclose wage informa- 
tion in a particular situation which involved the 
processing of grievances rather than collective 
bargaining negotiations, the Board held.* 

The employer for several years had applied a 
merit increase system to salaries of his clerical 
employees. During contract negotiations in 1952, 
the union had demanded comprehensive informa- 
tion on the system and the substitution of auto- 
matic raises for merit increases. The employer 
refused, and the union retracted the demand. A 
contract was signed, retaining the merit increase 
system. Subsequently, differences arose between 


the employer and the union in adjusting grievances 


arising out of the employer's application of this 
merit system to various employees. The union 
again demanded disclosure of full information on 
the system. The employer offered data only on 
individual cases. The union, unsatisfied, filed 
charges that the employer's conduct constituted 
refusal to bargain. 

In rejecting the union's contention, the Board 
ruled that this situation did not involve the broad 
obligation of a company to furnish wage data 
during collective bargaining negotiations. The 
issue here was confined, according to the Board, 
to whether the employer violated his duty to 
supply sufficient information to enable intelligent 
processing of grievances under the merit system. 

The union, having agreed at the bargaining table 
to accept the system used by the employer in 
determining wage increases, was entitled only to 
information needed to process individual griev- 
ances, the Board held. The additional data de- 
manded by the union had no significance in rating 
an employee under the system agreed upon by 
both parties, the Board concluded, and dismissed 
the charges of refusal to bargain. 
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Secondary Boycott on Construction Site. A United 
States court of appeals held ” that picketing of a 
construction site to drive off the employees of 
union subcontractors and thereby ultimately to 
organize the workers of two nonunion general 
contractors on the job was an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of section 8 (b) (4) (A) of the 
act. 

As part of ite campaign to organize the em- 
ployees of 2 construction firms, the union threw a 
picket line around a construction site where the 2 
firms were general contractors. Many union 
members were working for various subcontractors 
on the site. The signs carried by the pickets did 
not indicate who was being picketed, only that the 
job was being picketed for purposes of organiza- 
tion. As a result, the union employees of the 
subcontractors refused to cross the picket lines. 
One of these subcontractors filed an unfair labor 
practice charge against the union. The trial ex- 
aminer found that the union had violated section 
8 (b) (4) (A), but his decision was overruled by 
the Board." 

The court agreed with the findings of the trial 
examiner that the object of the union was to pre- 
vent the subcontractors from doing business with 
the general contractors during the course of the 
dispute, by keeping their employees off the job. 
This objective was illegal and clearly an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of section 
8 (b) (4) (A). The court cited the difficulty in 
distinguishing between legal and illegal picketing 
where two or more contractors are operating at 
the same work site and noted the rules laid down 
by the Board in the Moore Dry Dock case." There 
was a clear violation here, said the court, of the 
rule which provides that the picketing must dis- 
close clearly that the dispute is with the primary 
employer. The order of the Board was set aside, 
and the case was remanded to the Board. 


Preelection Interviews by Employer. The Board 
held ® that the employer had interfered with the 
free choice of his employees by the technique of 
interviewing them individually and urging them 


to reject the union, In the period before an elec- 
tion, 2 officials of the employer conducted a series 
of personal interviews with the 14 employees in 
the bargaining unit, During these interviews, the 
officials discussed with the employees various 


aspects of working conditions in the plant. They 
also explained the merit rating system used by the 
employer and pointed out to these employees that 
each was doing better under this system than 
unionized employees in other departments of the 
plant. The officials emphasized that, if the union 
came in, the merit rating system would be 
“limited”; they also expressed disapproval of the 
union as bargaining representative for such a small 
group of employees. The union lost the election. 

The Board, in these circumstances, found unnec- 
essary the determination of whether or not, during 
the course of these interviews, the officials threat- 
ened to discontinue merit increases if the union 
won the election. No doubt was left in the minds 
of the employees that the employer disapproved 
of the union and wished it to be rejected in the 
election. In these circumstances, the Board held, 
the technique of calling the employees into the 
employer's office individually to urge rejection of 
the union was, in itself, conduct calculated to 
interfere with free choice, regardless of the non- 
coercive nature of the employer’s actual remarks. 


State Labor Board Jurisdiction. The New York 
State Labor Relations Board assumed jurisdic- 
tion * over an employer engaged in interstate 
commerce whose volume of business was not suffi- 
cient to meet the new jurisdictional standards of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The employer was a dealer in new and used 
automobiles and parts. There was no evidence 
that he was a franchised dealer, but his volume of 
business of all types was well below the applicable 
standards recently announced by the NLRB.” 
The employer contended that, regardless of the 
fact that the NLRB would not assert jurisdiction, 
the Federal law had priority. 

However, because the NLRB would not exer- 
cise jurisdiction, the State Board held that it 
was the only forum available to which this dispute 
could be brought. It cited a United States 
Supreme Court decision “ expressly leaving open 


” Pieronki (Stover Steel Service) ¥. NLRB (C. A. 6, Feb. 26, 1955) 

" Stover Steel Servier, 108 NLRB 221. 

In the Matter of Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, AFL, and Moore Dry Dock 
Co., 7 NLRB 7. 

"§ Geo. J. Meyer Mfg. Co. (111 NLRB 154, Mar. 14, 1955) 

“ Ratech Motors (18 New York State Labor Relations Board 24, Mar. 10, 
1955) 

4 Wilson-Oldemobile, 110 NLRB 74. See also Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1955 (pp. 58 and 9%). 

© Rethichem Steel Co. ¥. New York State Labor Relations Board, 330 U. 8. 767. 
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the question of whether a State Board may act 
when the NLRB declines to assert jurisdiction. 
The State Board concluded that such disputes, 
if not regulated by the States, will not be regulated 
at all. Labor disputes may or may not sub- 
stantially affect interstate commerce, but they 
invariably have an immediate and direct impact 
upon the local community in which they occur. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Escalator Principle Reaffirmed. The Supreme Court 
in @ one-paragraph opinion reversed a United 
States court of appeals and strongly reaffirmed 
the escalator principle as controlling the re- 
employment of veterans. One justice dissénted, 
agreeing with the lower court’s decision.” 

A number of carmen helpers, among whom was 
Paul W. Diehl, Jr., had been temporarily up- 
graded in 1943 to work as temporary carmen 
(mechanics) under an agreement which was 
entirely silent concerning their possible seniority 
as carmen and left them with helper seniority. 
Diehl left this temporary carman’s position later 
in 1943 for military service. In 1944, the dis- 
position of seniority of temporary carmen was 


postponed by the employer and union until the 
expiration of the war emergency. 
On November 11, 1945, Mr. Diehl, the veteran, 


was reinstated as temporary carman. On March 
1, 1949, a new agreement provided that anyone 
working on that date as carman helper might, 
within 15 days after formal notice from the em- 
ployer that he had completed 1,160 days of 
such work, elect to surrender his helper seniority 
for a place on the carman’s seniority list, with 
date of March 1, 1949. Ranking on the carman’s 
list of that date was to be in order of completion 
of the 1,160 days experience. 

Diehl actually completed his 1,160 days ex- 
perience on January 10, 1949. Having elected 

" Diehl v. Lehigh Valley R. R. (211 F. 24 05, C. A. 3, 1954); (reversed by 


U. 8. Sup. Ct., Mar. 14, 1955). See also Monthly Labor Review, May 1054 
(p. 561) 

4 Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, © U. 8. ©. App. 308 (ce); 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, © U. 8. C. App. 450 (ce) (1); 
see also section 9 (c) (2), idem. 

” Pishgold vy. Sullipan Corp., 3% U. 8. 275; Oakley v. Lowisrille & Nasheille 
R. Co., 338 U. 8. 278 

® Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 8 U. 8. C. App. 908 (c); 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, © U. 8. C. App. 450 (ec) (1). 

" See footnote 19. 

" Bee Addison v. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. (204 F. 24 340, C. A. 5, 
1953); Bostian v. Seaboard Air Line R. R. Co., (221 ¥. 867, C. A. 4, 1954). 


carman’s seniority, he was ranked on the March 1, 
1949, carman’s list in a position corresponding 
to the order in which he and others with that 
seniority date had completed the required work. 
But for his military service, he would have 
completed the necessary work on June 1, 1946, 
and he claimed his ranking on that basis. Other- 
wise, helpers who were originally junior to him 
would be ranked above him on the March 1, 1949, 
carman’s seniority list. 

Diehl’s argument was that when he had accom- 
plished the work requirement after the break of 
military service and had made his election, 
he had a statutory right, based on the escalator 
principle, to the carman seniority and ranking 
he would have achieved if he had never entered 
military service. It was not shown that any 
seniority adjustment was allowed those who 
completed the work late because of intervening 
absences on furlough or leave. 

The court of appeals had ruled against the vet- 
eran on three lines of argument. (1) It found an 
irreconcilable conflict between the statutory pro- 
visions for restoration without loss of seniority ™ 
(escalator principle”) and those stating that the 
restored veteran must be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence,” and refused 
to apply the escalator principle. 

(2) It concluded that the Oakley case ™ did not 
decide as to a veteran’s right to opportunities for 
transfer lost during his military service or his right 
to retroactive seniority on making the delayed 
transfer after his return. 

(3) It also held that the contract settling senior- 
ity for temporary carmen was nondiscriminatory, 
since it treated Diehl the same as all others in his 
“class’”’ of temporary carmen. In doing so, the 
court rejected the contention that the effect of the 
provision was prejudicial to Diehl solely because 
of his military absence. 

The argument before the Supreme Court also 
urged that the employer had fulfilled his duty of 
restoring the veteran without loss of seniority by 
returning him to the position he had left, with sen- 
iority credit in that position for the time of his 
military absence.” 

This argument and the position taken by the 
court of appeals on the other three points were 
before the Supreme Court when it reversed the 
judgment, basing its opinion in the Oakley case. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





March 1, 1955 


Tue Secretary of Labor announced the formation of a 
Labor Advisory Committee to assist the Department of 
Labor in developing its policies and programs and in im- 
proving its operations. It is composed of 3 officers each 
from the AFL and the CIO, and 1 each from the United 
Mine Workers, the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


March 4 


Tue National Labor Relations Board ruled that its juris- 
dictional standards will be uniformly applied in all United 
States territories, as in the 48 States, business operations 
in the territories having no greater impact on commerce 
than similar enterprises in the States. A _ dissenting 
opinion protested that the Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
conferred jurisdiction over all commerce within each 
territory, as well as across territorial lines. The case was 
Conrado Forestier, d. b. a. Cantera Providencia, Mayaguez, 
a * and Confederacion General de Trabajadores 
de Puerto Rico, Autentica. 


Tue Oil Workers International Union and the Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers, both CIO affiliates, merged to form 
a new Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International 
Union, with approximately 200,000 members. 


March 8 


Tux Senate confirmed Theophil C. Kammholz of Illinois, 
as general counsel for the NLRB, a post vacant since 
December 20, 1954. (See last Chron. item for Dec. 16, 
1054, MLR, Feb. 1955.) 


March 9 


Tue Canadian Trades and Labor Congress and the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labor, composed of international unions 
affiliated respectively with the AFL and the CIO, agreed 
on the principles of a merger into a single federation which 
would have more than one million members. 


March 12 


Tue AFL Machinists, representing about 20,000 mechanics 
and ground service workers, reached agreement, through 
mediation, with 5 major airlines—-Capital, National, 
Northwest, Trans World, and United—providing general 
wage increases of 5 to 7 cents an hour, retroactive to July 1, 
1954, and other increases standardizing mechanics’ rates 
(see Chron. item for Aug. 13, 1954, MLR, Oct. 1954 and 
also p. 577 of this issue). 


March 16 


FOLLOWING agreement between the last 3 of the 12 AFL 
unions involved in a 16-month dispute with 5 Pittsburgh 
department stores to withdraw their pickets, the AFL 
Teamsters called its members back to work under terms of 
an agreement reached earlier, but which provided that they 
would not resume work until settlements had been reached 
with all of the unions involved (see Chron. item for Nov. 
26, 1954, MLR, Jan. 1955). 


March 20 


Proressor Harry Suvutman, dean of the Yale University 
Law School and labor umpire for Ford Motor Co. and 
United Auto Workers-CIO since 1943, died in Hamden, 
Conn. 


March 21 


DeLecares representing AF L unions walked out of a meeting 
of the Conference of Maritime Unions, established in 
January 1954, in a dispute arising over criticism by three 
CIO member unions of a contract between the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific (AFL) and the International Shipping 
Co. Harry Lundeberg, SUP secretary-treasurer, termed 
the contract an experimental agreement “designed to give 
competition in a trade now served almost exclusively by 
foreign-flag operators using former American flag vessels 
and scab crews’’; he branded as “vicious and untrue” 
charges that it would increase the workweek from 40 to 56 
hours and in many respects eliminate overtime pay. 


Tae NLRB announced that in the future it will base its 
assertion of jurisdiction over a general construction con- 
tractor either on his total volume of business or on his 
volume and that of his subcontractors combined. In the 
case, Carpenters Local Union No. 1028, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, AFL and N. W. 
Black, Ardmore, Okla., a contractor and his subcontractors 
had purchased materials and equipment worth more than 
$500,000 from outside the State, thus together meeting the 
Board's “direct inflow” standard for certain multi-State 
enterprises (see Chron. item for July 15, 1954, MLR, 
Sept. 1954). 
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March 22 


Daniet W. Tracy, president emeritus of the AFL Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and member of 
the AFL executive council, died in Washington, having 
served as president of the Electrical Workers for 14 years 
and as Assistant Secretary of Labor during World War II. 


Two AFL unions, the Machinists and the Ironworkers, 
signed a jurisdictional agreement which defines their 
respective work rights, establishes a procedure, including 
arbitration, for settling disputes, and provides for mutual 
organizing assistance. 


March 25 


Tue Presidential emergency board appointed to study the 
demands of the Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men (Ind.) for a graduated pay scale reflecting increased 
locomotive weight (see Chron. item for Nov. 22, 1954, 
MLR, Jan. 1955) advised correction of pay inequities 
among about 9,000 “through freight’? conductors and 
appointment of a full-time commission to review and 
recommend changes in the railroad wage structure for all 
operating employees, terming the present structure 
“obsolete.” (See also p. 577 of this issue.) 


March 27 


Tue United Automobile Workers (CIO) opened its 15th 
convention, at which it endorsed the guaranteed annual 
wage as its current major collective bargaining goal and 


approved the creation of a $25 million strike fund, through 
a $5 monthly increase in dues, to strengthen its bargaining 


position. (For discussion, see p. 528 of this issue.) 
March 28 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, reversing a 
Missouri Supreme Court decision, unanimously held that 


a State may not invoke a State anti-trust law to enjoin 
picketing reasonably coming under the protection of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The case, which involved two AFL 
affiliates, the Machinists and the Carpenters, was Weber et 
al. vy. Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States held (6 to 2) 
that the Taft-Hartley Act does not give Federal courts 
jurisdiction over a union’s suit for wages allegedly owed 
its members under a collective bargaining contract. In 
Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westing- 
house Electric Corp., a union sought to collect pay deducted 
from salaries of 4,000 employees absent for a day when 
respecting picket lines of another union. 


Tue Federal district court for Massachusetts ruled, in 
Local 205, United Electrical . . . Workers . . . (Ind.) 
v. General Electric Co., that it lacked jurisdietion, under 
section 301 (a) of the Taft-Hartley Act, to issue an injune- 
tion enforcing the arbitration provision of a collective 
bargaining agreement because the action involved a labor 
dispute and the Norris-LaGuardia Act forbade issuance 
of an injunction. 


March 31 


Tue Federal district court for the Southern District of 
New York denied an injunction brought by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) to set aside 
hiring rules of the Bi-State Waterfront Commission, taking 
effect that day, as contrary to the union's contract (see 
Chron. item for Jan, 5, 1955, MLR, March 1955). 


Tue AFL Teamsters signed a memorandum with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Inc., calling for future execution of 
contracts raising wages of workers at 9 company ware- 
houses who had not had their rates raised by action several 
months previously and, as one result of the 18-month 
negotiations, bringing to 15,000 (from 3,000) the number of 
workers covered by union contracts. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





A number of developments during March repre- 
sented the culmination of longstanding negotia- 
tions or disputes. An agreement ended a long dis- 
pute between 5 major airlines and the AFL Ma- 
chinists, while the 16-month strike of employees of 
5 Pittsburgh department stores was also termi- 
nated. Work stoppages, preceded by prolonged 
negotiations, affected two large public service in- 
dustries in the South—telephones and railroads. 
These involved the Communications Workers of 
America (CIO) and the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and 10 unions of nonoperating 
railroad employees with the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad and 2 of its subsidiaries. 

Elsewhere, additional contracts were concluded 
by aircraft firms similar to those negotiated re- 
cently in other parts of the industry. The petro- 
leum industry announced its first major wage 
changes since 1953. Bargaining demands for this 
year’s negotiations in the auto industry were the 
center of attention at the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers’ annual convention.? A pay increase designed 
to make military career service more attractive was 
enacted for the United States Armed Forces. As 
steps toward union mergers continued, leaders of 
both AFL and CIO warned member unions against 
attempts of Communist-dominated organizations 
to infiltrate their ranks. 


Strikes, Negotiations, and Settlements 


Communications. The Communications Workers 
of America (CIO) and the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. were involved in a strike that 
began on March 14, after prolonged negotiations 
on a new contract became deadlocked. The com- 
pany’s proposal for inclusion of a no-strike clause 
and the union’s demands for wage increases appli- 
cable to all groups covered by its contract ap- 
peared to be the major points of disagreement. The 
union claimed that the company’s wage increase 
576 


offer would exclude about 5,000 of the approxi- 
mately 50,000 workers covered. Reports of dam- 
age to telephone cables during the first week of the 
strike led to a union appeal that its members join 
in an effort to prevent vandalism. 

Elsewhere in the industry, wage increases rang- 
ing from 2% to 10 cents an hour, retroactive to 
February 27, 1955, were agreed upon by the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. and the 
Connecticut Union of Telephone Workers for 
8,200 workers in a new agreement replacing one 
that expired March 1, 1955. 


Transportation. Nonoperating employees of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad and several 
partially owned subsidiary railroads in 13 States 
stopped work on March 14 and established picket 
lines, thereby idling an estimated 25,000 rail 
workers. Demands of the 10 AFL unions in- 
volved in the dispute included health and welfare 
benefits, premium pay for Sunday work, improved 
vacations, and other benefits. The most publi- 
cized issue was the unions’ demand for a health and 
welfare plan. The railroads have offered a volun- 
tary plan under which the employer would pay 
$3.40 a month and the employee $1.85. They 
have stated that the unions were seeking a com- 
pulsory health and welfare program similar to 
that established by most of the Class I railroads 
in August 1954 on the basis of a Presidential 
emergency board’s recommendations (under which 
plan the employee contributes $3.40 a month and 
the carrier $3.40). The carriers objected to the 
plan’s compulsory aspect and contended that the 
insurance they proposed was voluntary and 
cheaper for the employees. When the strike was 
called, the unions said their demands were the same 
as the original proposals presented to the carriers 
in May 1953, including a health and welfare pro- 
gram to be supported entirely by the employer.‘ 
During the last week of March, the nonoperating 
unions announced they would ask all the Nation’s 
railroads to pay the entire cost of the health and 
welfare plans established under the agreement of 
August 21, 1954, with the Eastern, Western, and 
Southeastern Conference Committees. 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
4 Bee page 52s of this issue. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1954 (p. 1139) 

‘See Monthly Labor Review, July i958 (p. 765) 
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In another longstanding railroad dispute, a 
Presidential emergency board named last Novem- 
ber ® to investigate a controversy between the 
Order of Railroad Conductors and Brakemen 
(Ind.) and most of the Nation’s Class I railroads, 
recommended establishment of a Wage Structure 
Commission “to review and to modernize the wage 
rate structure as a whole of the operating classi- 
fications in the railroad industry.”” The board 
held that this comprehensive review was “essential 
to the correction of wage inequities, to mutually 
constructive industrial relations and to the effi- 
cient operation of the railroads.” It recommended 
setting up a commission composed of senior nego- 
tiators from the three regional organizations of the 
carriers and all major organizations of operating 
employees as well as several neutral members. 
The board found that an inequity existed in the 
average daily rates of pay of conductors in through- 
freight service, but it rejected the formula proposed 
by the union to establish for ali ciasses of con- 
ductor and brakeman service a revised method of 
wage payment based on weight of locomotives, 
similar to that used in determining the pay of 
engineers and firemen. Instead, the board rec- 
ommended that the conductors and the railroads 


negotiate to correct the inequity either by increas- 
ing their basic daily rate or by some other suitable 
method. 

Five major airlines—Capital, National, North- 
west, Trans World, and United—and the AFL 


Machinists representing about 15,000 ground 
service workers settled their contract dispute on 
March 12.° The revised agreements, which re- 
main in effect until October 1, 1956, provided for 
general increases ranging from 5 to 7 cents an 
hour retroactive to July 1, 1954, increased mini- 
mums, and additional increases in 1955 to stand- 
ardize mechanics’ rates on all five lines. The 
settlement also shortened the time required to 
reach maximum rates for a given job, and made 
wage progression automatic over a 2-year period 
for airline mechanics employed by 3 lines, where 
progression had been contingent on trade tests. 
A Presidential emergency board, appointed last 
December, recessed its formal hearings in the case 
in order to mediate the dispute. During the last 


* See Monthly Labor Review, January 1955 (p. 103). 
* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1955 (p. 336). 
’ See page 579 of this issue 

* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1955 (p. 461). 


part of March the emergency board reopened 
formal hearings in the mechanics’ dispute involv- 
ing Eastern Airlines, which did not participate 
in the settlement. 

American Airlines and officials of the Transport 
Workers (CIO) reached agreement on a new con- 
tract March 4. The settlement, covering approx- 
imately 6,000 maintenance and ground service 
employees, provided for increases of 5 to 9 cents 
an hour, revised work rules, and a shortened (37 %- 
hour) week for the midnight shift. 


Retail Trade. The 16-month strike of employees 
of 5 Pittsburgh, Pa., department stores ended 
March 16, after 3 AFL unions representing office 
workers, retail clerks! and restaurant workers 
agreed to remove their picket lines and continue 
negotiations with the employers. Originally, the 
strike had involved 12 AFL locals, 


Petroleum. General wage increases of about 10 
cents an hour were proposed in varying forms by 
most major companies in the petroleum industry 
during the first half of March: A uniform 10 cents 
an hour; a 4-percent increase, with a minimum of 
10 cents; or a combination of uniform cents-per- 
hour and percentage increases. The offers were 
accepted by independent unions representing em- 
ployees of a number of major companies, including 
Standard Oil (Indiana) and the Atlantic Refining 
Co. Acceptances by locals of the new Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers’ union (CIO) were 
reported in some firms operating in Texas, follow- 
ing authorization by the OCAW president on 
March 15, acting under authority granted to him 
by the union’s bargaining policy committee. In 
June 1954, the Oil Workers union, now part of the 
OCAW ’* had announced a campaign for a 5-per- 
cent increase, or its equivalent, 


Aircraft. A number of aircraft firms and the CIO 
Auto Workers and the AFL Machinists agreed on 
contract changes similar to those reached earlier 
in other parts of the industry.* Wage rates were 
increased about 3 percent and fringe benefits 
liberalized. The specific form and size of the wage 
increase and the changes in fringe benefits varied 
somewhat among the separate contracts, though 
changes in insurance provisions were generally 
provided, 
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The Auto Workers signed agreements with 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., for approximately 
17,000 employees in Long Beach, Calif., and 6,500 
workers in Tulsa, Okla., and with Chance-Vought 
Aircraft, Inc., for about 7,700 production workers 
in Dallas, Tex. The Douglas agreements with 
the Auto Workers, unlike those reached earlier 
with the Machinists, continued wage escalation. 

The Machinists reached egreement with Me- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis for around 
8,300 production workers; with Lockheed Aircraft 
Service, Inc., for about 2,500 employees in Cali- 
fornia; and, after a 42-day strike, with the Rohr 
Aircraft Corp., covering 1,600 employees. The 
Machinists also concluded an agreement with 
Solar Aircraft Co., covering 2,400 employees at 
San Diego, and with Pacific Airmotive Corp., also 
in California, covering 1,100 employees. 


Printing. Seven AFL, printing-trades unions rep- 
resenting approximately 10,000 Chicago area 
employees in 300 commercial job shop companies 
agreed to extend present contracts to June 1956 
without a wage increase. These agreements, with 
members of the Franklin Association (a trade 
organization of job print shops), provided in- 
creased employer-paid health and welfare benefits 
and extended benefits to dependents. The agree- 
ment, according to union and employer representa- 
tives, was intended to retain Chicago’s position 
in the industry, attract new business, and assure 
continued high employment to union members. 
Establishment of a uniform expiration date for 
contracts covering various trades was intended to 
enable employers to bid on jobs far in advance 
with the knowledge that there will be no increase 
in wage scales. The agreement reached last fall 
by the International Typographical Union (AFL) 
with the same group of shops, providing for in- 
creased wage rates and supplementary benefits, 
also expires in June 1956. 

An agreement providing a $5.80 weekly package 
of wage and welfare improvements for 3,400 
employees of 9 major New York newspapers was 
ratified by ITU members in mid-March. The 
agreement also provides a “basis of probable” 
settlement on use of teletypesetting and photo- 
setting processes, 


Electrical Equipment. A 5-cent-an-hour across- 
the-board increase, 3 weeks’ vacation for em- 


ployees with 10 years’ service, and other contract 
improvements were provided, after a 1-day strike, 
in an agreement on March 7 between the CIO 
Electrical Workers, representing approximately 
2,200 production workers in New Jersey plants, 
and the Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, Inc. An 
unusual clause provided for a 1-day credit for 
each 4 months’ perfect attendance toward a 
maximum yearly bonus of 3 days’ pay. 

In the 47th day of a strike over wages by 
members of the CIO Newspaper Guild of New 
York, the publisher of the 114-year-old Brooklyn 
Eagle announced on March 16 that “we do not 
intend ever to resume the publication of this 
newspaper.” The observance of Guild members’ 
picket lines by members of other craft unions had 
led to suspension of publication for the first time 
in the newspaper’s history. 


Maritime. The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific 
(AFL) proposed a plan to reduce the size of crews 
and cut the amount of overtime work, if neces- 
sary, on certain types of ships, to enable United 
States ocean shipping to compete with foreign-flag 
bulk cargo ships. On an experimental basis, the 
plan had been incorporated in one West Coast 
collective bargaining agreement and reduced the 
crew of the freighter involved by 7 members. The 
plan was disclosed in mid-March, just prior to a 
meeting in Washington of the Conference of 
American Maritime Unions, organized in January 
1954 to deal with maritime problems of common 
interest.” It brought immediate sharp reactions 
from CIO maritime unions. Differences led the 
AFL unions to withdraw from the meeting of 
the conference. 

An agreement ratified late in March by the 
Atlantic and Gulf District of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL) provides that seatime sen- 
iority is accrued regardless of which steamship 
company employs a seaman. The district re- 
portedly has contracts with more than 70 shipping 
companies. A union official called the “pool” of 
seatime on this basis a “real protection” of the 
employment rights of seamen. In moving from 
one ship to another or from one company to 
another, the seaman with the longest record of 
service, according to the union, will have first 
rights when work is offered. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, March 1954 (p. 309). 
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Other Settlements. Wage increases of 6 to 9 cents 
an hour were agreed to in contracts between 17 
cement plants in Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
the AFL Cement Workers Union. The increases, 
effective April 1, affect approximately 6,000 
employees. 

A 5-cent wage increase, effective March 1, for 
about 8,000 machine operators, upkeep men, and ap- 
prentices in the glass container industry was agreed 
to by the AFL Glass Bottle Blowers Association 
and the Glass Container Manufacturers Institute, 
representing 35 major companies. A guaranteed 
annual wage study is to be made in preparation for 
next year’s negotiations. 

Wage increases of 7 cents an hour for hourly 
workers and adjustments for salaried employees 
were announced for approximately 13,000 employ- 
ees in unorganized plants of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co. in West Virginia. 


Military Pay 


On March 31, the President of the United States 
signed Public Law 20 (84th Cong.), providing pay 
increases for 1.7 million members of the Armed 
Forces. Effective on April 1, the increases apply 
to officers with 3 or more years’ service and en- 
listed men and warrant officers with at least 2 
years’ service. The pay adjustments range from 
6 to 27 percent and average 12 percent for career 
personnel; their cost is estimated at $745 million 
annually. They are designed to make a military 
career more attractive and thus reduce turnover 
in the Armed Forces. 


Union Developments 


During March, leaders of both the AFL and the 
CIO warned member unions to guard against at- 
tempts of unaffiliated Communist-dominated labor 
unions to infiltrate their ranks in order to evade 
the Communist Control Act of 1954. General 
Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg urged CIO unions to 
draw a distinction between “genuine rank-and-file 
rebellion against Communist leadership” and ‘the 
wholly or partially camouflaged attempts of the 


Bee Monthly Labor Review, April 1955 (p. 459). 
" Ibid. 
See Monthly Labor Review, November 1054 (p. 1254) 
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leadership itself to seek shelter within the covering 
cloak of CIO affiliations.’’ The warning paralleled 
a previous statement by President George Meany, 
following the AFL executive council's refusal to 
approve the merger of the leftwing Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union with the AFL Meat 
Cutters.” 

Late in March, an official of the Meat Cutters’ 
union announced that efforts to rid the Fur union 
of pro-Communist elements would soon be under 
way. The president of the Meat Cutters’ New 
York-New Jersey district council indicated that 
its bylaws had been overhauled to provide specific 
machinery for keeping Communists or Communist 
sympathizers from holding membership in any 
local affiliated with the council." 

In another development, union leaders repre- 
senting 10,000 International Harvester Co. em- 
ployees voted on March 19 to affiliate with the 
UAW-CIO. Their union (Farm Equipment 
Workers) was merged with the United Electrical 
Workers (Ind.) several years ago. The recent 
move requires ratification by a majority of the 
Farm union’s 12 locals. The UAW-CIO has de- 
feated the Farm Equipment Workers in several 
NLRB elections in plants of the International 
Harvester Co., and now represents about 22,000 
employees of the company. 

The New York district council of the inde- 
pendent International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, representing approximately 20,000 long- 
shoremen, voted unanimously on March 9 to af- 
filiate with the AFL Teamsters, after plans for 
this affiliation had been discussed by the ILA 
executive board. Discussions were held later in 
the month with representatives of the Teamsters’ 
union but no further action had been taken by the 
end of the month. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Inter- 
national Union (CIO) was formally established on 
March 4, following the adoption of a constitution 
by unanimous vote of more than 900 convention 
delegates. The new organization resulted from 
the merger of the Oil Workers International Union 
and the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. These two CIO affiliates had been in 
joint convention for a week, amending a proposed 
constitution drafted by a rank-and-file committee 
last August * and setting the basic policy of the 
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new organization. The union claims approxi- 
mately 200,000 members, 600 functioning locals, 
and about 1,200 collective bargaining agreements. 

The CIO Steelworkers’ executive board early 
in March authorized its officers to sign the AFL- 
CIO no-raiding pact, leaving only two CIO 
unions Shipbuilders and Lithographers—which 
have not accepted it. The board also ratified the 
AFL-CIO merger proposals and heard an address 
by AFL President Meany. The Steelworkers’ 
president, David McDonald, in discussing the 
union's bargaining plans for 1955 stated, “Our 
agreements provide for wage reopening only,” 
ruling out any speculation that wage guarantees 


would be sought. Later in the month, he par- 


ticipated with officials of Continental Can Co 


and the American Can Co. in a series of confer- 
ences and plant visits, as part of a union-manage- 
ment program to build better day-to-day relations 
in the companies’ plants. 

In a somewhat different approach to labor- 
management problems of joint concern, the AFL 
Teamsters announced it would join with a 
number of corporations in supporting the Econom- 
ics of Distribution Foundation—a nonprofit re- 
search organization whose primary aim is to work 
out ways to get farm and factory products to the 
consumer more economically, and thus permit 
lower prices. This new foundation will have a 
board of directors made up of industry, union, 
and civic leaders and an advisory panel of uni- 
versity professors. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Special Reviews 


Determining the Business Outlook. Edited by 
Herbert V. Prochnow. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 445 pp., bibliographies, 
charts. $6.50. 

The Economics of Recession and Remval--An 
Interpretation of 1937-88. By Kenneth D. 
Roose. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1954. 280 pp., bibliography, charts. (Yale 
Studies in Economics, 2.) $4. 

In the first two chapters of Determining the 
Business Outlook, the importance of forecasting to 
the business community is stressed and the nature 
of business fluctuations—seasonal, cyclical, and 
secular—is described. The final chapter reviews 
some of the longtime trends in the American 
economy. In between are 16 chapters written by 
experts from government, industry, and academic 
life, each dealing with a set of important related 
economic indicators. In fact, more than 100 
individual statistical series, ranging from the con- 
sumer price index and the gross national product to 
total raw-wool consumption and passenger-car 
annual scrappage rates, are described and evalu- 
ated, all from the standpoint of their usefulness for 
forecasting. The treatment of the materials is 
almost uniformly good and the volume constitutes 
a very useful primer on the characteristics of 
economic and statistical indicators which have to 
be assessed by the practitioner making a forecast 
of coming business events. 

In The Economics of Recession and Revival, 
Professor Roose uses over 100 series for quite a 
different purpose, i. e., to assess the causes of the 
downturn and subsequent recovery in business 
which occurred almost two decades ago. He 
describes that period, as follows: “ .. . the 
rapidity of the decline in income and production 
during the 9 months, September 1937 to June 1938, 
American history 


was without precedent in 


Equally abruptly the recession ended and national 
income and production began to rise again.” At 
the beginning of the book are listed 41 specific 
reasons which various authorities have cited as 
causes of the downturn in 1937, and another 8 are 
cited as reasons for the recovery in 1938. Profes- 
sor Roose evaluates in detail the relative impor- 
tance of all these economic variables in the political 
and social climate of the late thirties. Readers 
will be interested in his conclusions as to the causes 
of this interesting episode of business history. 
The most important cause of the recession is 
attributed to Government action: operation of the 
undistributed-profits tax, reduction of Govern- 
ment spending, and Federal Reserve Board action 
on excess reserves. All of these, he holds, operated 
to reduce the profitability of investment. Sim- 
larly, the causes of the revival are also laid to 
Government action: modifications in the undis- 
tributed-profits and capital-gains taxes and re- 
sumption of a deficit-spending program, which 
created favorable business anticipations. 


—Srymour L. Wo.rsein 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Employment Expansion and Population Growth— 
The California Experience, 1900-1950. By 
Margaret S. Gordon. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 
192 pp., charts. $3.50. 

This account of how California’s rapidly grow- 
ing population has been employed fills a conspicu- 
ous gap in economic statistics. Where the millions 
who have poured across the Gelden State’s borders 
have found work has long been a question of great 
interest to social scientists. 

Margaret Gordon does an admirable job of 
answering this question by charting the impact of 
immigration and wars on the State’s industrial 
employment. The book describes the changing 
industrial composition and relates shifts in manu- 
facturing employment to the influence of both 
world wars, the Korean incident, and construction 
cycles. An analysis of the differences between 
unemployment rates for the Nation and California 
shows considerable resourcefulness. 

One of the main conclusions of the book is that 
California’s population growth has closely paral- 
leled employment expansion. The author estab- 
lishes the fact that industrial expansion is to a 
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great extent responsible for population growth, 
but does not offer a completely satisfactory ex- 
planation of why population and economic expan- 
sion run neck and neck. Do people determine 
what the employment opportunities in California 
are before they move? If so, how do they make 
this determination? The author mentions letters, 
employer recruiting, and the role of public and 
private employment agencies. At best, these 
sources of information would give a prospective 
migrant something less than a perfect picture of 
the labor market, and at worst, little more than 
rumor. If many moves to California are based 
on misinformation, why have there not been 
periods in addition to the thirties in which popu- 
lation grew so much faster than employment op- 
portunities that mass unemployment resulted? 
The best of several theories advanced by the 
author seems to be that many of the immigrants 
who were unable to find jobs returned to their 
home towns, that net immigration differs consider- 
ably from gross immigration. With this explana- 
tion, it is not necessary to make the rather unreal- 
istic assumption that prospective immigrants 


carefully follow California’s economic temperature. 
If the unlucky job seekers tend to leave the State, 


a balance between population growth and eco- 

nomic expansion is maintained even if people go 

to California with no other motive than to live in 
a good climate. 

—Raymonp D. Larson 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The French Labor Movement. By Val R. Lor- 
win. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1954. xix, 346 pp., bibliography. 
(Wertheim Publications in Industrial Rela- 
tions.) $6. 

Professor Lorwin has combined thorough 
research, objective analysis, and sympathetic 
understanding to produce a rare volume. The 
study comprises a historical review of the develop- 
ment of French workers’ organizations and a 
description of their present structure and day-to- 
day functioning. There are valuable documentary 
appendixes, and an excellent annotated bibliog- 
raphy which explores and helps evaluate existing 
materials in the field. 

Of greatest value to the reader, however, is the 
synthesis of work, research, and insight with 
which the author guides thefreader toward a 


sophisticated appreciation of that political, eco- 
nomic, and social puzzle which is the French labor 
movement. Lorwin has a peculiar ability to 
point up his research with a sentence of analysis 
which gives one the feel of the unique French 
situation. His criticism of French labor’s pre- 
occupation with ultimate goals, for instance, is 
summed up in a description of one of the early 
leaders as a “rare spirit . . . who knew how to 
work for the future by creating in the present!’’ Or, 
in his summary of the extreme “‘leftism” of early 
French labor history: “Revolution was the opium 
of the working people for whom religion had no 
appeal .. . Extremism is by its nature shriller 
than reformism . . . Is there a Gresham’s law of 
intellectual currency?” 

Two factors have contrived to make the French 
labor situation a source of worry to the free world. 
Nurtured in political extremism, the union struc- 
ture was designed to gain more from the Govern- 
ment than from the employer. Industry and 
plant-level economic activities did not develop 
to a degree which strengthened free institutions as 
the bargaining representatives of workers. Con- 
cepts such as grievance machinery and exclusive 
collective bargaining rights gave way to multi- 
union bargaining, ‘‘competitive, irresponsible, and 
uneasy.”” Under such bargaining arrangements, 
strong employer groups face divided labor groups, 
with each union representing an amorphous group 
whose members, being reluctant to pay dues high 
enough or regularly enough to sustain unions with 
the necessary strength, have, at most, an ideologi- 
cal or emotional rather than an economic relation- 
ship to the labor organization. 

On a par with the union structure problem is, 
of course, the problem of Communist strength. 
Professor Lorwin identifies the complex reasons 
for French workers’ persistence in viewing the 
Communist-controlled CGT as the most “left’’ of 
the labor organizations, instead of simply as the 
agent of a foreign power. He performs an excel- 
lent service for these days, when some anti- 
Communist effort depends too fully on quick 
conclusions derived from a factual vacuum; he 
supplies the facts which can better serve the anti- 
Communist cause. He gives the student citation 
after citation of Communist maneuvering and 
sacrifice of workers’ interests to Soviet foreign 
policy objectives. In doing so, he differentiates 
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between the Communist ideology and the older 
syndicalist ideologies on whose reputations the 
Communists now thrive. 

Professor Lorwin sees some hope for the French 
labor movement if labor, management, and Gov- 
ernment perform needed tasks. These tasks he 
outlines in a convincing concluding chapter which 
stresses the complexities of the problems, and 
avoids easy, one-solution panaceas. 

—Morris Weisz 
Foreign Operations Administration (Paris) 


The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain, 
Its History, Law and Institutions. Edited by 
Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg. Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. 380 pp. 30s. 

General Union: A Study of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers. By H. A. 
Clegg. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1954. 358 
pp. 27s. 6d. net. 

The mantle first borne by the Webbs and then 
by Cole, among students of the labor movement 
and of industrial relations in Great Britain, is 
now being competed for by a new generation. 
H. A. Clegg and Allan Flanders of Oxford Uni- 


versity are in the forefront of the race. 

The System of Industrial Relations in Great 
Britain, edited by Flanders and Clegg, presents 
an up-to-date overall view of most of the major 


facets of the subject. In six excellently written, 
information-packed essays, the editors and four 
other specialists analyze the social and historical 
background, legal framework, trade union organ- 
ization, employer organization, collective bargain- 
ing, and “joint consultation.” The emphasis 
throughout is on institutional factors rather than 
on statistical or economic analysis. Of special 
interest are the discussions of some of the problems 
of national industrywide bargaining—the standard 
practice in Britain—and of the difficulties of 
effectuating “joint consultation” to improve the 
efficiency and democratic character of industry. 
Because of the brevity of the volume and the 
wide scope of the subject, it was not possible to 
discuss any of the areas in detail. A number of 
important subtopics, such as personnel-manage- 
ment policies and techniques, wage-payment 
systems and structures, and labor-management 
relations at the district and local establishment 


level are barely mentioned, and the editors 
unfortunately omitted a selected bibliography for 
readers who wish to pursue particular topics in 
more detail. 

Clegg’s case study of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers provides a detailed 
description and analysis of one of the distinctive 
institutional aspects of the British industrial scene. 
Second in size only to the other great general union, 
the Transport and General Workers Union, the 
NUGMW represents over 800,000 unskilled and 
semiskilled workers and a small number of skilled 
workers in more than 250 private, municipal, and 
nationalized industries and subindustries. Many 
American readers may be surprised at the de- 
scription of the organization in terms of “business 
unionism”’ and of its stabilizing influence (together 
with the TGWU) upon the Trades Union Congress. 

The study is presented on a topical rather than 
a chronological basis. There are frequent histori- 
cal references but only to explain the present, not 
to describe the past. The five main sections 
deal with the union’s organization and overall 
growth, its structure and government, its role in 
selected industries, its relations with other unions, 
and its effectiveness and democratic nature, Of 
particular value to American readers are the 
discussions of the merits of general unionism as 
compared with industrial and craft unionism, of 
the problems of securing effective union leadership 
while preserving democratic processes, of the 
interaction between a great “business union” and 
the Labor Party, and of the relations among widely 
diverse unions belonging to the same national 
federation. As in the case of the Flanders-Clegg 
volume, one wishes that the author had carried 
the discussion of these key topics further. 

Although geographical, historical, economic, and 
cultural factors have produced many profound 
differences between Britian and the United States, 
these two volumes have much to offer to American 
readers. They not only are extremely enlighten- 
ing about the industrial-relations experiences and 
problems of Britain, but also contain many stim- 
ulating ideas on a variety of issues of current con- 
cern in the American scene. 

—Mitt0on Derser 


Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 
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Cost and Standards of Living 


Current Living Coats as Related to Standards of Public 
Assistance in Pennaylvania as of December 1964. 
Harrisburg, Department of Public Assistance, 1955. 
32 pp., map. 


Quantity and Coat Budgets for Two Income Levela—Prices 
for the San Francisco Bay Area, September 1964. 
{Berkeley}, University of California, Heller Commit- 
tee for Research in Social Economies, 1955. 93 pp., 
chart. 

Budgets were priced for the family of a salaried worker 
and that of a wage earner. 


Methods Used in a Survey of Family Income, Expenditures, 
and Living Coats, Panama City, 1962. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, 1955. 44 pp.; processed. (Foreign and Inter- 
national Labor Information Report.) Free. 
A summary of the data obtained in the survey was pub- 
lished in the February 1955 Monthly Labor Review 
(p. 204). 


Lewnadskostnaderna pad Landabygden, dr 1961. Stockholm, 
Socialstyrelsen, 1955. 103 pp., charts. Kr. 1.75. 
Report on family expenditures in rural districts of 
Sweden, 1951. A table of contents, a summary, and a 
glossary in English are provided 


Employment 


Alabama Employment and Earnings, by Industry, 1952-64. 
Mcntgomery, Department of Industrial Relations 
Division of Research and Information, 1955. 17 pp, 


Georgia Employment and Earnings, by Industry, 1953-64, 
[Atlanta], Department of Labor, Employment Se- 
curity Agency, 1955. 62 pp., charts. 


The Farm Placement Program, 1955. (In Employment 
Security Review, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. 8. Employment Service, 
Washington, March 1955, pp. 1-44, charts, maps, 
illus. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


Trends in the Employment of College and University Grad- 

uates in Business and Industry—Ninth Annual Re- 
By Frank 8. Endicott. Evanston, II., 
12 pp. 


port, 1954 
Northwestern University, 1955. 


Handicapped 


A Decade of Progress in Employing the Handicapped. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, 1954. 9 pp.; processed. 
Free. 


Guide for Employers in Hiring the Physically Handicapped. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 


Employee Relations Division, 1955. 
liography. 

Presents successful techniques for utilizing the abilities 

of the handicapped through sound placement on the job. 


Mental Health and Human Relations in Industry. Edited 
by T. M. Ling. London, H. K. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 
1954. 265 pp., bibliographies, charts. 21s. 

Record of work done at the Roffey Park Institute and 

Rehabilitation Center established by British industry 

after the war for neurosis cases. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Accident Causes and Cause Coding. By Frank 8. McElroy 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1955. 16 pp. 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Number | in a series of articles, prepared for the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Occupational Safety, on how to use 
injury statistics to prevent occupational accidents. 
Titles of the three other pamphlets available in the series 
are: Estimating Costs of Industrial Accidents, Investiga- 
tion of Accidents for Cause and Remedy, and Work 
Injury Rates (10, 5, and 10 cents, respectively). 


31 pp., bib- 


Bureau of 
(Personnel 


Company Safety Programs. Washington, 
National Affairs, Inc., 1955. 21 pp. 
Policies Forum Survey 29.) $1. 


Fatalities at Pennsylvania Anthracite Mines, 1954. By 
Joseph V. Mather. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, [1955]. 18 pp 
(Mineral Industry Surveys; HSS 435.) 


Injury Frequency Rates in Maine Manufacturing, 1964. 
Augusta, Department of Labor and Industry, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, [1955]. 7 pp., chart; 
processed. (Bull. 239.) 


Injuries and Accident Causes in Warehousing Operations 
By Frank 8. McElroy and George R. McCormack. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1955. 52 pp. (Bull. 1174.) 40 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Health Examinations in Industry. By C. A. D’Alonzo, 
M.D., and 8. M. Rodgers. (/n Industrial Medicine 
and Surgery, Chicago, February 1955, pp. 75-83. 
75 cents.) 

Summary of findings in 27,718 physical examinations of 
male employees, ranging in age from 18 to 65, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Co., in the l-year period, June 26, 
1953, to June 25, 1954. 


Research in Industrial Health in the Chemical Industry 
By M. W. Goldblatt. (/n British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, January 1955, pp. 1-20, diagrams, 
illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Epidemiological Studies of Coal Miners’ Pneumoconiosis 
in Great Britain. By C. M. Fletcher, M.D. (Jn 
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A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Health, Chicago, 
January 1955, pp. 29-41, bibliography, charts, 
map. $1.) 


Industrial Asthma and Bronchitis. By G. W. H. Schepers, 
M.D. (Jn Industrial Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, 
February 1955, pp. 53-61, bibliography. 75 cents.) 


Occupational and Related Dermatoses— Abstracts from the 
Literature, July 1943 to December 1963, Inclusive. 
By Donald J. Birmingham, and Paul C. Campbell, 
Jr. Washington, U. 8. Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 1954. 
183 pp. (PHS Publication 364; Public Health Bibli- 
ography Series, 12.) 65 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 


Industrial Relations 


The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations. By 
Sherrill Cleland. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity, Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1955. 65 pp. $2. 
(Research Report Series, 89.) 

A brief article on this report appears in this issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 555). 


The Impact of Labor Disputes Upon Coal Consumption. 
By C. Lawrence Christenson. (Jn American Economic 
Review, Menasha, Wis., March 1955, pp. 79-112, 
charts. $1.59.) 


Grievance Machinery and Strikes in Australia. By James 
W. Kuhn. (/n Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., January 1955, pp. 169-176 
$1.50.) 

Compares Australian and United States experience 


Labor Legislation 


Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule Agreements, Deci- 
sions, Awards and Orders Governing Employees 
Engaged in Train, Yard and Dining Car Service on 
Railroads in the United States. Cleveland, Ohio, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, [19547]. 909 pp. 


Protective Labor Legislation and its Administration in 
By J. Fred Holly and Bevars D. Mabry. 
University of Tennessee Press, 1955. 


Tennessee. 
Knoxville, 
216 pp., bibliography. 


Legal Protection of Labor in Contemporary India. By 
Osear Ornati. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
March 1955, pp. 182-190, 205. $1.) 


Labor Organizations 


Bibliography on Unionization of Professional Engineers. 
New York, Engineering Societies Library, 1954. 
8 pp.; processed. (Bibliography 10.) $2. 


The Business Agent and His Union. By Wilma Rule Krauss 
and Van Dusen Kennedy. Berkeley, University of 
California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1955 
54 pp., bibliography. 25 cents 


Unionism and Personnel Practices in the Southeast. By 
Elisworth Steele, William R. Myles, Sherwood C., 
MelIntyre. (In Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., January 1955, pp. 253-264, 
charts. $1.50.) 

Report on a comparative survey of 256 union and 338 
nonunion plants, designed to “isolate the extent and 
character of union influence on personnel practice.” 


Toward the History of the Jewish Labor Movement. New 
York, [Yiddish Scientific Institute?], 1954. 36 pp. 
(Reprinted from Yivo Annual of Jewish Social 
Science, Vol. IX, pp. 363-396.) 

Proceedings of first seasion of editorial advisory council 
of Yivo History of the Jewish Labor Movement in the 

United States. 


Annual Report on Labor Organization in 
Ottawa, Department of Labor, Economies 
116 pp., charts, map. 


Forty-third 
Canada 
and Research Branch, 1954. 


Colonial Trade Unions. By Walter Bowen, London, 
Fabian Society, 1954. 28 pp., bibliography. (Re- 
search Series, 167.) 1s. 6d 


Manpower 


Health Manpower Source Book: Section 6, Medical Record 
Librarians. By Maryland Y. Pennell, Marion E. 
Altenderfer, Olive G. Johnson. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Public Health Service, 1954. 41 pp., bibliography, 
survey form. (PHS Publication 263, Section 6.) 30 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 

Sections 1 to 3 of this source book deal, respectively, 
with physicians, nursing personnel, and medical social 
workers; section 4 gives data on 16 health occupations, by 
county; section 5 is an overall report on occupations in 
based on 1950 Population 


health-service industries, 


Census data. 


Military Manpower Requirements and Supply, 1966-69 
By Stuart A. Pettingill and Stuart H. Garfinkle. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1955. 14 pp.; processed. Free. 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Financing Hospital Care in the United States: Volume 8, 
Financing Hospital Care for Nonwage and Low-Income 
Groups. Edited by Harry Becker. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., Blakiston Division, 
1955. xviii, 110 pp., bibliography, charts. $2.50. 

Volume | of this series of studies by the Commission on 

Financing of Hospital Care deals with “Factors Affecting 

the Costs of Hospital Care,” and volume 2, with “Prepay- 

ment and the Community.” 


Report on a Study of Sickness and Disability Insurance. 
St. Paul, Minn., Department of Employment Secu- 
rity [1955]. 103 pp., survey forma. 

Report on a study of Minnesota programs for insuring 
workers against wage loss due to sickness and disability not 
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work connected, with recommendations. Includes a 
tabular comparison of temporary disability-insurance 
benefits under the laws of California, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island, and the Federal 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 


A Survey of Voluntary Health Insurance in California. San 
Francisco, California State Chamber of Commerce, 
1954. 48 pp., survey forms. 


Occupations 
Occupations and Careers. By Walter James Greenleaf. 


New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1955. 605 
pp., bibliographies, charts, i!!us. $4.20. 


Facts About Nursing—A Statistical Summary, 1964 Edition. 
New York, American Nurses’ Association, [19547]. 
166 pp., charts, maps. $1. 


By H. Alan Robinson. Pea- 
6 pp. 


Paychiatric Social Worker. 
pack, N. J., Personnel Services, Inc., 1955. 
(Occupational Abstract 180.) 50 cents. 

Occupations covered in other recent numbers (175 to 

179) in this series include secondary school teachers, elec- 

trical engineers, receptionists, registered nurses, and 

training directors. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Cases in Management. By Henry M. Cruickshank and 
Keith Davis. Homewood, Ill, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1954. 221 pp., diagrams, forms. $4.35. 


Cases in Personnel Administration. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
bibliography, forma, iilus. $6.50. 


By Ben A. Lindberg. 
1954. 586 pp., 


Personnel Management and Labor Relations. By Lawrence 
C. Lovejoy. New York, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, 1954. 304 pp. 


Personnel Practices in Factory and Office (Fifth Edition) 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1954. 128 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
145.) 


Personnel Development Practices in the Petroleum and 
Natural-Gas Industry, 1954. New York, American 
Petroleum Institute, 1954. 82 pp., bibliography. 


A Study of Personnel Practices for College and University 
Office and Clerical Workers. By Wilbur Donald 
Albright. Champaign, Ill., College and University 
Personnel Association, 1954. 131 pp., bibliography. 
$2.50. 


Human Relations in Small Industry. By John Perry. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 313 
pp., bibliography. $5.50. 


Teamwork. By Warren H. 
Buchanan. New London, 


Techniques that Produce 
Schmidt and Paul C 


Conn., Arthur C. Croft Publications, 1954. 75 pp. 


$2.50. 


Better Employee Utilization Through Planned Promotion 
Programs. Washington, U. 8. Department of the 
Army, 1954. 40 pp. (Civilian Personnel Pamphlet 
51.) [30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.] 


Production and Productivity of Labor 


Case Study Data on Productivity and Factory Performance: 
Copper Tube and Brass Rod. By Vincent H. Arkell. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1955. 110 pp., chart, forms, illus. 
(BLS Report 81.) Free. 

Other recent reports in this series cover the manufacture 
of wood furniture, centrifugal pumps, glass containers, 
metal containers, and paint and varnish (BLS reports 18, 
69-71, 79). 


Cost Savings Through Standardization, Simplification, 
Specialization in the Clothing Industry. By Lawrence 
J. Kaplant. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1954. 57 pp., 
diagrams. Free. 

One of a series of reports prepared for the Foreign 
Operations Administration on means used by American 
firms to effect savings in costs and man-hours. Also 
available are reports for the manufacture of containers and 
materials-handling equipment. 


Employee Understanding and Teamwork for Greater Pro- 
ductivity. By John P. Troxell. New York, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 1954. 97 pp., bibli- 
ography. (Lt. Rush Toland Memorial Study 2.) 

The chapters on productivity present a summary of 
the concepts of productivity and its measurement, com- 
prehensible to the layman as well as to the technician. 

The discussions of employee-employer relations are bal- 

anced and seek to reflect both worker and management 

attitudes. 


Social Security 


Social Security for Farmers. By John C. Ellickson. (Jn 
Agricultural Finance Review, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, Washing- 
ton, November 1954, pp. 1-9. 60 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Temporary and Permanent Disability Provisions—An An- 
notated Bibliography, April 19651-January 1966. 
Baltimore, U. 8. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 1955. 13 pp.; 
processed. 


Social Insurance in Norway. By Dorothy Burton SkArdal. 
Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1955. 115 pp., chart, illus. 
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Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions 


Factory Workers’ Earnings: Distributions by Straight-Time 
Hourly Earnings, April 1954. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1955. 33 pp., charts. (Bull.1179.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1954. 
By John F. Laciskey. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 
44 pp. (Bull. 1175.) 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Wage Rates, Working Conditions in Hight Construction 
Trades, (Canada, 1954). (In Labor Gazette, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ottawa, February 1955, pp. 202-211. 
25 cents.) 


Wage Differentials in the Cotton Textile Industry, 1933-62. 
By Edwin Mansfield. (/n Review of Economics and 
Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., February 1955, pp. 77- 
82. $2.) 


Working Conditions, April 1954, in the Primary Textile In- 
dustry, (Canada|. (In Labor Gazette, Department 
of Labor, Ottawa, February 1955, pp. 212-215. 25 
cents.) 
Data on standard weekly hours, vacations, holidays, 
rest periods, bonus and profit-sharing plans, and medical 
services. 


School Teachers’ Salaries in Large Cities, 1954-65. New 
York, The Tax Foundation, Inc., 1955. 24 pp., 
charts. (Government Finance Brief 1.) 

Summary of data obtained by questionnaire from school 
administrators in 80 cities of over 100,000 population. 


Wage Determinations Under the Sugar Acts. By Ward 8. 
Stevenson and Linwood K. Bailey. (Jn Sugar Re- 
ports, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Sugar Division, Washington, 
December 1954, pp. 6-18, charts.) 


Factors in Wage Adjustments to Technological Changes. By 
Martin Segal. (/n Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., January 1955, pp. 217-230. 
$1.50.) 


Company Practices in Wage and Salary Administration—A 
Survey. By Ralph Pulber. (Jn Personnel, American 
Management Association, New York, January 1955, 
pp. 302-309. $1.75 ($1.25 to Association members.) 


Washington, Bureau of Na- 
13 pp. (Personnel Policies 


Wage-Salary Administration. 
tional Affairs, Inc., 1954. 
Forum Survey 28.) $1. 


Miscellaneous 
Industrial and Labor Relations Research in Universities — 


A United States Summary, 1953-64. Edited by Rob- 
ert L. Aronson. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University, 


340167—55 —6 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, 1954. 48 pp. (Bull. 26.) 35 cents (free to 
New York State residents). 


Labor's Stake in Capitalism. By Nathan W. Shefferman. 
Chicago, Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., 
1954. 154 pp. 


Psychology Applied to Human Affairs. By J. Stanley 
Gray. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
581 pp., bibliographies, charts. 2ded. $6. 

A classroom textbook on the “practical applications of 
psychology in its various fields of usefulness.”” Includes 
several chapters on psychology in industry and one on 
vocational guidance. 


Zest for Work: Industry Rediscovers the Individual, By 
Rexford Hersey. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1955. xvi, 270 pp., charts. $4. 


Report of the Director-General to the European Regional Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organization, Geneva, 
1955. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1954. 
143 pp., charts. $1. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO. 

This report, prepared for the first European Regional 
Conference of the International Labor Organization, re- 
views conditions affecting economic and social progress in 
Europe, and discusses differences in labor standards, man- 
power problems, housing, industrial relations, and the 
work of the ILO in Europe. 


Ceylon Year Book, 1954. Colombo, Department of Census 
and Statistics, [1954]. xviii, 301 pp., charts, illus. 
Includes data on trade unions, wages, strikes, cost of 
living, public assistance, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
workmen's compensation, and the cooperative movement. 


By A. M. Malik, 
168 pp. 


Labor Problems and Policy in Pakistan. 
Karachi, Pakistan Labor Publications, 1954. 
Rs. 10. 


Retail Trade, Retail Prices and Real Wages in U. 8. 8. R., 
(1928-63). By P. J. D. Wiles. (/n Bulletin of the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics, Oxford, 
England, November-December 1954, pp. 373-389. 
3s. 6d.) 


Final Results of the Population Census of March 16, 1948: 
Volume III, Population by Occupations. Welgrade, 
Yugoslavia, Federal Statistical Office, 1954. exi, 496 
pp., maps, survey forma. 

Presents a breakdown of the economically active popu- 
lation, by broad occupational groupings, for the Federal 
Republic as well as for the individual republics of Yugo- 
slavia. 


Yugoslavia— Between Hast and Weat. By Thomas Taylor 
Hammond. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 
1954. 61 pp., charts, maps. (Headline Series, 108.) 
35 cents. 

An overall political, social, and economic picture of 

Yugoslavia. One chapter discusses the workers’ role in 

the new economic system. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
{In thousands} 
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Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division and group '—Continued 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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TABLE A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries '—Continued 
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TABLE A-4: Indexes of production-worker ean and weekly payrolls in manufacturing 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Continued 
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' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, 
any part of the pay period ending nearest the 16th of the month. For mining, 
manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, data refer to pro- 
duction and related workers only. For the remaining industries, unless other- 
wise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors 
Data for the most recent month are subject to revision without notation; 
revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asteriaks the first month 
they are published 

' footnote 2, table A-2 

' Ree footnote 3, table A 2 

* Italtetzed tithes which follow are components of this industry. 

* Figures for class I ratiroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized tn the 300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to all employees who received pa 
during the month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (1C 


Group I) 
* Beginning with January 1953, data include only privately operated estab- 
| ———- vernges for earlier years include both privately operated and 
vernment ted establish t 


' Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone industry as 





switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1953 such employees made up 45 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data 
Data relate to employees in such occupations tn the telephone industry as 

central office craftamen; installation and exchange repair craftamen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftemen; and laborers. During 1953 such employees 
made up 2% percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting bours and earnings data 

* 10-month average. 

me on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail 
able. 

" Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 

Bee Nos on p. 588 


Nore.—Information on concepts, methodology, ete., is 
given in a technical note on Hours and Earnings in Non- 
agricultural Industries, which appeared in the April 1954 
Monthly Labor Review. 
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| These sertes indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings prior 
to and after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from 
the Bureau's Consumer Price Index, the years 1947-40 being the base period 


* Preliminary. 
See Notes on p, 588. 


TABLE C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufacturing 
industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earn , social security and income tazes for which the 
specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability de- 
pends, of course, on the number of dependents cuppereee by the worker as 
well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, there- 
fore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker with no 
dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents. See footnote |, table C-2. 


The computation of net spendalhle earnings for both the worker with no 
dependents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross aver- 
age weekly earnings for al) production workers in manufacturing Industries 
without direct regard to marital status and family composition. The pri- 
mary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative changes in 
disposable earnings 2 types of income-recei vers. 

4 Preliminary. 


Bee Norse on p. 588 
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TABLE C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, of production workers in manu- 
facturing industries ' 
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4 Average. 





| Overtime ts defined as work in exoess of @ hours per week and paid for ‘1l-month average; August 1045 excluded because of V-J holiday period. 
et time and one-half The computation of average hourly earnings excluding ' Preliminary 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holidays. Bee NOTE on p. 588. 


TABLE C-5: Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
(1947-49—= 100) 





1955 | 1954 a 

Industry . —— — 7 

’ Jan | Dee. | Nov | Oct. | Bept.| Aug July | June | May | April | Mar. Feb. | 1963 
oe | : | | | 

Total® + | 10 «| 103.7 | 104.3 | 108.8 | 100.2 | 2.1 | 100.4 | 9.9 | 101.8 102.4 | 113.6} 100.7 


— . ene ee pesunese ae Eee 


=S Sess aS as S| as | == 


=> | = 
Mining division - . : : - 74.7) 74 74 73.7 | 73.0 b 5 76. ry | 72.34 71.5, 73 9 78 0 | 86.6 0.9 


5 
— --—— --- ’ 
Contract construction division... 7.4 | 101 5 | 124.1 | 120 3 16.9 0) 109.8 “106. 0 | 124 4a | 127.6 
Manufacturing division __. —_ 39 | 102% 1 | ven | sone | toe 8 | 102. 6| 1137] 1084 


Durable goods... asian 110 : 107.3 | 14 . | 6 | 125.6 116.6 
Ordnanes and aecessories 87.6 | 466 ! 400.5 | 404 , y y 587.2 | 1 | 826.7} 626.0 
Lumber and wood products wasepe 

furniture) ; 87 07.7) 7 | 4.0 
Furniture and Astures ome W7 , 1OL.7 | 7) | | 108.2 
Btone, clay, and glass products “ 5 | i 102.2 . , . 106.6 
Primary meta! industries 35) 100.6 6 92.7! O1 » y | 114.0 
Pabrited metal products (except | 

ordnance, machinery, and trans 

portation equipment) ° 
Machinery (except electrical). . 
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Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related producta.. 
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te man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the ? Preliminary. 
soe of the month and do not represent totals tor the month, For mining and * Includes only the divisions shown 
manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers 
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D: Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Taste D-1: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and commodity groups 
[1047-49 — 100} 
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'A major revision was incorporated in the Consumer Price Inder beginning 
January 1053. The revised indez, based on 46 cities, has been linked to the 
previously published “interim adjusted” indetes for 34 cities and rebased on 
1947-49 100 to form « continuous series. Por the convenience of users, the 
“All itesn«” indezes are also shown on the 1035-30< 100 base in table D-4 

The revised Consumer Price Indet measures the average change in prices 
of goods and services purchased by urban wageearner and clerical worker 
families. Data for 4 large, medium, and smal) cities are combined for the 
United States average 

For « history and description of the inder, see: The Consumer Price Index— 
A Layman’s Oaide, Bulletin 1140, The Consumer Price Index, in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 Monthly Labor Review; The Intertm Adjustment of Consumers’ 
Price Index, in the April 1051 Monthly Labor Review; Interim Adjustment 
of Consumers’ Price Indes, Bulletin 1000, and the following reports: Con 
eumers’ Price Indes, Report of a Bpecial Subcommittee of the House Com 


mittee on Education and Labor (1951); and Keport of the President's Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living (1045) 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing inderes for the 
United States and 2) individual cities regularly sory are by the Hureau for 
“All items” and ® major components from 1047 to date. Indexes are also 
avellable from 1913 for “All items," food, apparel, and rent, for all large cities 
combined, and from varying dates for individual cities 

'Inelades “Pood away from home” (restaurant meals ond other food 
bought and eaten awsy from home); prior to Jonuery 1053, prices for this 
category were estimated to move like prices for “F at home” but, since 
that date, have been measured by prices of restaurant meals 

* Includes “Other shelter.” 

‘ Inclutes tobaceo, slcotolic beverages, and ‘miscellaneous services" (such 
ae legal services, banking fees, aod burtal services), 
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TABLE D-2: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, food and its subgroups 
(1947-49= 100] 
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| Bee footnote 1 to table D-1, Indexes for 18 food subgroups (1935-30— § Ree footnote 2 to table D-1. 
100) from 1923 to December 1952 were published tn the March 1953 Monthly ' Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonaleoholie), 
Labor Iteview and tn previous issues and other miscellaneous foods 


TABLE D-3: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, apparel and its subgroups 
[1947-40— 100) 
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' Ree footnote | te table D-1 in the index by the weighted average of prices for all priced items in the total 
* Includes diapers, yard goods, and an unpriced group of Items represented apparel group 
' Not available. 
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TABLE D-4: Consumer Price Index '—United States average, all items and food 
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1 See footnote | to table D-1. 


TABLE D 


1 See footnote 2 to table D-1 


5: Consumer Price Index '—All 


items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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| Bee footnote | to table D-1 


City than in another 


Indexes are based on time-to-time changes 
in the cost of goods and services purchased by urban Wage earner and clerical) 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one 


1 Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, Gee footnote | to table D-1. 


* Prior to January 1063, indeses were com 


ted monthly for 0 of these etties 


and once ry % months for the remaining 11 citles on @ rotating cycle 
anu 


Beginning tn 


onee every 3 months for the 16 remaining eitles on « rotating eycle 


ary 1963, indeaes are computed monthly for 6 etties aud 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city 


[1947-49 = 100) 





~~ Reading and Other goods and 
All items Personal care Medical care Transportation sreation services 


City and cycle of pricing . . . 
| March March March March March March March March March March March March 
| 1066 1054 1065 1064 1955 1954 1954 1954 1955 1954 1065 1 


United States average 114.3 il4 113.5 14.1 127.0 14.4 127.3 129.0 108. 2 119.8 


Monthly 
Chieago, 117.0 116 115.3 114.7 127.5 122.8 132.7 il 118.1 
1 


Detroit, Mich 116.3 116. 119.7 120.0 132.3 122.3 124.7 

Los Angeles, Calif 116 116. 117.4 117.9 122.8 121.3 

New York, N.Y 112 108. 3 108. 6 125.0 123.2 i 

Philadeiphia, Pa 4 117.7 118.0 135.4 123.7 112 
ar., June, Bept., and Dee 

Atlanta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md 

Cine innatl Oble 

St. Louis, Mo 

San Franciseo, Calif 


Cerne & we 


117 114.7 116.6 122.8 120.8 2 107.2 
il4 107.6 108. 6 1m.4 143.3 a ; 115.7 
14.3 1 0 110.2 127.4 124.6 Bs. 7 101.0 
116 113.5 114.6 140.3 14.6 4 92.7 
116! 10.9 114.0 123.5 123.2 143.4 108.7 


— ee ee ee ee 
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February February February Fe bruery Fe bruary Vobruery Vobrwary vebveary February February February 
1955 1054 1964 1064 1965 1054 955 v4 1955 1954 955 


Feb., —! Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio 114.9 118.2 14.5 115.0 131.0 119.5 123.1 116.4 rT 
Houston, Tex 15.7) 169 119.6 120.3 120.0 ’ 123.7| 125.5 109.7 ll 
Seranton, Pu 111.7 113.2 111.5 114.0 119.6 128.2 128.4 118.5 11 
Seattle, Wash 116.3 116.2 116.0 11.8 130.6 128.5 132.9 107.4 ll 
Washington, D. © 113.2 141 13 112.4 118.2 129.0 128.1 104.3 ll 


7.3 119.1 
2. 118.8 
7 116.1 
1.¢ 125.9 
0.5 120.8 


January | January January January | January | January | January | January | January | January | January | January 
1065 104 1055 104 1955 1054 1955 1054 1955 1054 1955 1054 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
Boston, Mass 113.0 112.7 112.3 124. 5 124. 5 133.8 135. 5 107 
Kansas City, Mo 116.4 116.0 116.5 : 136.0 120.1 125.8 125.9 1 
Minneapolis, Minn 116.5 116.6 115.9 143.4 138. 8 121.6 121.9 1 
Pitteburgh, Pa 114.8 a4 116.9 4.3 126.5 121.2 138.0 | 130.4 we 
Portland, Oreg 114.6 116.4 110.6 125.2 121.0 123.7 125.8 5 


7.4 118.4 
15.2 117.1 
15.7 f 125.5 
l 12.4 
5 


Apparel 


Men's and boys’ Women’s and girls’ Footwear Other apparel ! 


March March March March March March March | March March March 
1055 1054 1055 19h 1es! 1954 1965 104 1955 1954 





105.6 y 116.7 116.1 9.0 


United States average 103.2 14.3 


b 


Monthly | 
Chicago, I 104.8 108. ; 110 | 120.5 117.! 
Detroit, Mich 102, 5 102 107 3) 112.7 
Los Angeles, Calif 103.4 14.3 10m : \ 118.0 
New York, N. Y 2.1 WM. f 106 115.8 § 
Philadelphia, Pa 14. 6 108 108 5.2 ‘ 111.0 : 92. 

Mar., June, Bept., and Dee: | | 
Atlanta, Ga | 108. 4 Hit: 110. y 123.2 i 91 
Haltimore, Ma 102.7 102 Ww. : i t 116.7 f ws 
Cineinnati, Ohio 108.4 103 104 123.0 : 5 BS. 
St. Louls, Mo 4.1 104. 107 119.0 06 
San Francisco, Calif 108.1 108. ! 104 100 116.3 113.! 87 87 


ws 
i} 
1 
cs) 


2a~——w wWaAnwe 


February February February | February | February | February | February | February February | February 
1066 1054 1955 104 | 1955 lua 1055 1954 1055 104 
Feb., May, Aug., and Nov 
Cleveland, Ohio 108.6 104 107 108.9 96.9 7 116 92.7 
Houston, Tex | 106.3 106, 104 106.0 100.3 | 7 ‘ 127 W.7 
Seranton, Pa 106.4 106 106 107.4 100.2 1.9 120. ! 01.5 
Seattle, Wash 106. 2 106 100 100.6 100.8 100.9 117. 86.8 
Washington, D.C 1.2 108. 4 105 106. 6 | Wis wl il4 wl 


January Januar January January | January | January January 
1965 lud4 165 1954 1955 1uS4 1955 1954 1965 


111.7 103. 2 
14.7 87.0 
114.5 92.2 
114.0 97.8 
Dw. 4.6 


Apr., duly, and Oct 
betes. B M ass 103. 2 
Kansas C ity, Mo 107.6 
M inneapolis, Minn 14 
Pittsburgh, P o : 106.9 
Portland, Oreg 


| Ssisf 
xeecoaon™ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-6: Consumer Price Index '—All items and commodity groups, except food,’ by city—Con. 


(1947-49 = 100] 





Housing 


| 
| Solid fuels and fuel | 


Total housing Rent Gas and electricity Housefurnishings Household opera- 


oll | tion 
March March March March | March March March March March March | March | March 


1955 1954 1955 194 | 1085 1054 1955 1954 1955 194 || «1085 1054 


United States average - 119.6 130.0 123.0 110.4 107.6 y 126, 8 104. 6 | 107 


Monthly: | 
Chicago, Il ° 128. 3 2 4 138.9 110. 
Detroit, Mich 122 : . (*) (*) 108 
Los Angeles, Calif 22 24. 3 () 113 
New York, N. Y 116 f (*) | 10%. 
P hiladelphia, Pa 14 : (*) 102. 

Mar., June, S5ept., and Dec 
Atlanta, Ga 123. 132.3 190.5 113 
Baltimore, Md 115.6 ‘ 126.0 123.7 100 
Cincinnati, Ohio 117.2 (*) () 118 
St. Louts, Mo | 119. 119 (4) () 103 
San Francisco, Calif . 115, 118 () 132 


121.5 
110.4 
108, 3 
110.4 
14.9 


106.2 | 1948 106, 108 
110.4 |} 09 106 110 
109. 5 (*) 107 108 
108.7 ‘ 190.5) 1061) 107 
102. 3 | ’ 124 106.5) 100 


Sroace 


1282 


| 
112.0 119 107 112.0 | 
| 100.7 


07.5 27.2 | 126, ws 100 
116.4) ‘ 1277 100 102 
103, 8 q 135 101 106, 
19.1 (*) 103 


121.5 
119.0 
100.6 


“occ wecocd 


=n BS 


| 8 
= 


February February February Depenery Deheues Februaty Februnty Sehenens oe Pobruar y Fobrunty Dohrasty 
1955 10% 1955 OM 1955 Oo4 1955 1954 955 1054 


Feb., May, Aug., and Nov } | | 
Cleveland, Ohio 2 119 142.5 a | 10.1 106.8 141 “4.3 102 14.0 111.8) 14 
Houston, Tex 2 123 138.9 i 106.8 106.5 “ 101. 3 102.2 127.0 | 1m.0 
Scranton, Pa : 15 116 (*) 110.4 112.2 133.2 Mt 100, 102.3 me 107.6 
Seattle, Wash a 118! 136.7 i 8A. 5 BA 5 127.6 27.3 108 16.1 114.2 111.5 
Washington, D, C 16. 117 (*) 118.2 114.1 144.7 3 | 106. 3 108, 2 | 116.9 N47 


January | January | January | January January January January | January | January January | January | January 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1054 1055 1054 1955 10u4 


Jan., Apr., July, and Oct 
Boston, Mass j 117.6 20. : 111.7 124. 5 104. 3 
Kansas City, Mo 7 119.0 117.9 : 4.4 113.2 108. 5 
Minneapolis, Minn i 119.7 ; 110.9 114.8 103. 6 
Pittsburgh, Pa a 116.4 ) 114.8 124.2 103.9 
Portland, Oreg = 118.8 : f 107.8 . y 127.3 106.4 





1 See footnote 1 to table D-1. § See footnote 2 to table D-3. 
1 See tables D-2, D-4, D-7, and D-8, for food. ¢ Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


(1947-49 = 100} 





Food at home 
Total food * - SS 
Cereals and bakery products | Meats, poultry, and fish 


United States average * 


Atianta, Ge 
Baltimore, Ma 
Hoston, Mase 
Chicago, 
Otneinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio... 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


At. Louts, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Beranton, Va 
Reattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Feb 


1955 


100. 6 


1. 3 
110.3 
107.4 
107 
11 


107.7 
112 
108. § 
105 
109 


110.! 
110. 3 
112 
10 
108 


10 
112 
108 
Itt 


Mar 
1054 


it! 


lil 
112. 
107 


sn 


Mar Feb Mar 


1955 1965 1¥54 


121 


121 
119 
117 


-—-2Nne 


Sean 


Mar 


1955 


102 


105 


100 
WS 
102 
mt) 


100 
100. 


. 4 
101 


W7.f 


106 


us 


Feb 
1955 


102 


* 
o 


16. 3 


104. 7 


100 
06 
103. 


Mar 


195 


| 


meow ll oo 


Food at home—C ontinued 


United States average 


Atlanta, Gia 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago, 10 
Cincinnati, Oblo 


Cleveland, Ohto 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Kanaas City, Mo.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 


Minneapolis, Mina. 
New York, N 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg 


at. Louls, Mo 

San Francisco, (allf 
Seranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Dairy products 


Mar 


1965 


105. 4 


wad 


104.3 
im 0 
108 


106. 5 


14. 2 
in. 2 
10.7 
108. 6 


91.5 
14. 9 
107.7 
108, 2 


111.0 


Feb 
1955 


106. { 
108 
108 
103 


102 
1o8 
lw 
Wy 
102 
93.9 | 
105.0 | 
18. 0 
6, 2 
116.9 | 


Fruits and vegetables 


Mar 
1055 


114.3 
107. 5 
4 


118. 6 
118.2 
108. 5 
122.0 
107.8 


Feb Mar 


1055 1054 





Other foods at t 


Fet 
1955 


ome ¢ 


Mar 
Iu 





§ Bee footnote 2 to table D-1, 
§ Average of 46 cities beginning January 1953, See footnote | to table D-! 
‘ Bee footnote 3 to table D-2. 


1 Bee footnote | to table D-1, Indeses for & cities for total food (1935 
90 = 100 of June 1040—@100) were published in the March 1953 Monthly Labor 
Kevlew and tn previous issues. Bee table D-4 for U. 8. average prices for 4 
cities combined 
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TABLE D-8: Average retail prices of selected foods 





Commo ws | Tos | Mae Comma mas | Tats | Mat 








All fruits and vegetables— Continued 
Fresh fruits and semsanennediiie ontinued 
Peaches* ot 
Straw berries* 
Grapes, seedless* 
Watermelons® 
Potatoes 4 ae 
Sweet potatoes 
Onions 
Vanilla cookies * seconde Carrots 
Meats ay, and fish: Lettuce 
Beef and veal Celery 
Round steak '. Cabbage 
Choek roast * Tomatoes 
Rib roast !. Beans, green 
Hamburger Canned fruits and semepnenas 
Vea! cutlets !. Orange julee 
Pork Peaches 
Pork chops, center cut Pineapple 
Bacon, si Fruit cock tall mon 
Ham, whole * saueqnes Corn, cream style : No 9803 can 
Lamb, leg! pupalibewanedant do... Peas, green 7 ‘ do 
Other meats | Tomatoes 4.4 suees orgapgses@lboss 
Frank furters _ _do 5. | Baby foods : 444-5 ounces 
Luncheon meat, canned. . 12 ounces ! 4 | Dried fruits and vegetables 
Poultry Prunes pound 
Frying chickens | Navy beans do 
Dressed ' ; pound A d Other foods at home 
Ready -to-cook ¢..................do Partially prepared foods 
Fish . | Vegetable soup ll-ounce ean 
Ocean perch fillet, frosen *...........do Beans with pork I6-ounce can 
Haddock, fillet, frozen *. . do Condiments and sauces 
Salmon, pink 16-ounce can Pickles, sweet #4 74 ounces 
Tuna fish os : T-ounce Can Catsup, tomato 14 ounces 
Dairy products Beverages, nonalooholie: 
Milk. fresh (grovery) . ~- «++. Quart Coffee pound 
Milk, fresh eamttenned = : do Tea Mi pound 
lee cream... ‘ ay pint Cola drink carton of 6, 6-ounce 
Butter : -«--- pound Fats and oils 
Cheese, American process. . a Shortening, hydrogenated pound 
M ilk, evaporated ...14¥-ounce can Margarine, colored ¢ do 
All fruits and vegetables | Lard do 
Frozen fruits and vegetables: Salad dressing - pint 
Strow berries * ....10 ounces... 3 3 | Peanut butter a pound 
Orange juice concentrate ...6 ounces Bugar and sweets 
Peas, green : 10 ounces. Bugar 5 pounds 
Beans, green Corn syrup 24 ounces 
Fresh fruits and vegetables Orape Jelly 1? ounces 
Apples peconecceeiiie Chocolate bar! -."/s ounce 
Bananas specasast do Eggs, fresh : = down 
Oranges, size 200 : ee Miscellaneous foods 
Lemons ' REST: pound Gelatin, favored... 34 ounces 
Orapefruit® , sececstineet 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Flour, wheat 
Biseu!t mix! 
Cornmeal ? 
eee 
Rolled oats... 
Cornflakes ¢ 
Bread 


BNSRsssNee 
Sonocece-& 
z BSS2SSss 
- i 
12 eeSo 


eon oCOnNn~4e SO 


z= see 
on -<cs 
onoen ¢ 
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e@ve@enw we o~ 
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1 45 cities 4 42 citles “ Formerly listed as sweet gherkins 

8 39 cities * 44 cities, 1 Specification changed from |-ounce to 4-ounce bar, eflective January 1066. 
233 cities 8 cities *Priced only in season 

4 37 cities #94 cities 

‘8 ication changed from 12 ounces to 10 ounces, effective October 1954 
Specification changed from !2 ounces to 10 ounces, eflective February 


Note.—The United States average retail food prices appearing In table 
D-S are bared on prices collected monthly tn 46 ctties for use in the calculation 
1054 of the food component of the reeteea Consumer I’'rice Indea Average retail 

" Unit changed to 10 pounds, effective January 1064, food prices for each of 20 large cities are pullished monthly and are avatialle 

13 @ citles upon request. I’rices for the 26 medium-size and small cities are not published 

" Specification changed from No. 2 can to No. 303 can, eflective October on an individual city busts 
19% 


340167 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 
11947 -49— 100] 





Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dee. | Nov. | Oct. Aug. | Joly | June | May | Apr. | Mar. 
1954 
| j 
| 


Commodity group 19654 1965 | 1986 | 1964 | 1964 | 1084 


6 110.4 110.1) 1096) 110.0) 
Farm products pes 25 89.9) 2) 
Freeh and dried produce ! 103 H| 
Oraines ‘ ws 5 5 
Livestock and poultry . | } 
Plant and animal fibers... 7 5 
Paid mitt " ! H 


‘ene . 
Hay and seeds . 0 
Other farm products 


Proeeased foods 
Cereal and beak prodnects 
Meats, poultry fish 
Deiry products and lor cream 
Can , frozen, fruite and vegetahies 
Ruger and confectionery . 
Packaged beverage materials 
Animal fate and otle 
Crude vegetable otls 
Refined vegetable otis 
Vegetable offend prodnets 
ot proeeaned foods 


All commodities other than farm and foods 


# 


| 


1054 1954 1054 | 1064 | 1054 
| | | 








All commodities seacaseneeus 110 


| | 
110.5} 110.4) 110.0) 110.0) 


5 | 
x 
5 
i's 





6.8 062) 
108 3) 

01.2) 

83.4 

106.7 
0 7 
wn 


#2ss5xsis 
enone 


eooc~ 
Seses8 
= ec 
Sszez! 


88 §az2 


SNF ooceoyvScess 2223247 an! 





4 2) 
168. 6 


KSSES828: 


& 
157.7) 14 


& #232 
So See4e4sSe2> 


106.4 
114.2 
92.0) 
105. 9| 
14. 8) 
114. 5) 
22H. 5, 
“ae 


! 

103.5} 103. 8| 
5} 

3) 

Ly 

5) 


> 


BS SSIZR28S8 


SN VeEOwWaocoose 


S 
=Ss5 
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noo 


S258 
NRo~ 
Rs 
coo 
Bae 
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A 
c42ea-282o28 
33222828 


| SPSRz 


3 
7.48 
Ls) 


na 


| 
12 


vy 
S2885 
~ 
— 
a 


5 


Sees Ssee7ann 2) « 


7 
aaaes| eee | ome 


148 114 6} 14 


2) peocw 
| wom 
=] 2a72 

3] 


= 
z 
| mh seme 


® DS 2 ~1 0s — wo 


05.2) 06.4) @ 
a 
106.6) 108.4) 109 
19 M1) 
i770 

6 

.9 


enw! oles 
2s 


Tertile prodinets and apparel 
Cotton products ; 
Wool products : 
Srpthetts tartiles 
atl 
A 


S228 gseskes) 





BS2 S852 


=S=8S2 8S 
Seoverecw seo 


eee weSe 


ee 
= 





k products 


wt ewe se! wl 


22-0 


pparei . 
Other tertite products 


Tides, ekine, and leather products 
Hides and skins 
leather 
Foot wear 
Other leather prodnete 





~ 


72 
” 


82 
1 
” 


S222 ©€20685-+1 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials 7 7 | f 106 
Oval .. MS. ! 2) ‘ 104 
Coke 2 3: By x ? 132 
Olas j > , 3 104 
Fiactrietty 4 101 
Petroteam and producta 


eee e Ow 


S2 cxnee- 


Chemicals and alited products 
Industrial chemieale 
Prepared paint 
Paint materials 
Drage and pharmaceuticals ¢ 
Fate and vile, ineainie 
Mined fertiticer 
Fertilizer materiale 
Other chemtenis aad oroducte ¢ 


sFenoee 


_Seeesen2eo 
©S-4ooan2~—-1 
-cSow 


Rubber and prodoets . 
Crude rubber : 
Tire casings and tahes 
Other rub Drodneta 


sone 
sear 
“222 


Lammher and wood products 
Lamber : 
Millwork 
Ply wood 


za ae 


Palp, paper, and allied products 
4 ood pulp P 
Waste paper 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard 
Ratiding paper and hoard . 





Lael 


eoeeen4 2 22320— 











Metals and metal products. ... 
iron and steel. ..... 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hard ware 
Hiumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
Structural metal products 
Nonetrnetural metal products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ‘—Continued 
[1947-49 = 100] 





| 
Commodity group 1008 | 1088 


Machinery and motive a 
Agricultural hi 
Construction machinery and ¢ = 
Metalworking machinery and eq a 
General purpose machinery and equipment - 
Miscellaneous machinery 
F lectrica! machinery “and eunpmens 
Motor vehicles aa poveunid 


Furniture and other household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture 
Floor covering 
Household appliances —. 
Television and radio receivers... 

Other household durabie goods. - 





| 
125.8 
121 
1 


“1%. 1) 
*121.6 
133.8 
*136. 6) 
*190. 3 
“16 

“1% 

*121.! 





112 
128. 6 
124 





93 


121.‘ 
123. 4 
i” 
118 2) 
136 3 
122 
we 
119.: 


Nonmetallic minerals —structural 
F lat glass 
Conerete ingredients 
Concrete mets..... 
Structural elay products 
Ciypsum products 
Prepared asphalt roofing E 
Other nonmetallic minerals _ 


Tobaceo manufactures and bottled je Revenge 
Cigarettes. . 
Cigars 
Other tobacco products. 
Alcoholic beverages ennui 
Nonaleoholie beverages... 


Miscellaneous _ 
ior sporting ‘goods, small arms 
Mannfactui animal feeds. 
Notions and secessories 
Jewelry, watches, photo Segue. 
Other miscellaneous... 


121 
124 
103.7 
121 
M4 
145 





95 
113.4 
AS 
w2 : 
103 
12). 6 


101.3 
103. 6 
1.3 


Dee. 
1954 


| 
125.7 


132.6 


Oct. 
1954 


Nov. 
1084 


Sent. Aug. | Jul June 
1054 1084 1054 

— 

im 4 

121.9 

131 6 


128. 1! 


125.3 14.3) 
121 
13! 
1M 
128 
126 


! 
121 


o-soszw 





=—Ssecoa oc+ 





= 
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2-22-28 @ 


24o-Se Se4eS> we~ow 
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= a oe 

Ss8es5 

—— ee ee 

SSess2 S8 
*e4~4e2o S£eeee2 +o 
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SSESER 





Lt 
0 
101. 2) 
103 5 
120 9) 


Sss=-s5 





101.6 
102. 8 


102. 3 
121, 2| 


121. 3, 








' The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1941 
and previous dates is the former index (1926—100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and anal ysis 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations In the course of their regular work. For a 
more detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised 
Wholesale Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1962 (p. 180), or 
reprint Serial No. R. 2067 


TABLE D-10: 


Beginning with the final wholesale price index for January 1065, the index 
weights are based on an average of the dollar value of primary market trans- 
actions in calender years 1952 and 1963. Previously, the weights were based 
on the dollar value of transactions in 1047. The weight revision does not 
affect the comparability of the indexes. 

4 Preliminary. 

1 Not available. 

4 Cosmetics and related products moved from drugs and pharmaceuticals 
su he other chemicals and products subgroup. 

* Rev 


Special wholesale price indexes’ 


(1947-40— 100) 





Commodity group 





All foods......... ‘ seenecsneneuenes 
All fish... _ . a 
Specie metals and metal products... .._. 
etalworking machinery 

Machinery and eeapaes.. ienedumasnn 
Tota! tractors " areusenne 
Bteel mill products 
Bullding materials 
Soaps sone . 
Synthetic detergents _ 
Refined petroleum products 

Fast coast petroleum . 

M id-continent petroleum 

Gulf coast petroleum 

Pacific coast petroleum 
Pulp, paper and products, exci. bidg. paper... 
Bituminous coal, domestic sizes. . 
Lumber and wood products, exci iniliwort 
All commodities except farm 


-—~3 


1046 
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118 
105. 
116 
iit 
i) 
114.1 


eed ee ee ee 


12) 
113. 


| ‘pee ; a ow 
Oct. | Sept. | Aug | July June May 


102. 7/ 
97.4) 
126. 2) 
1m 9 
127 3) 
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104 6 
126 8 
im 6 


103 
113 
1a 
1”) 
127 
123 
145 
121 
ra 
v3 
107 
101 
104 
iM 
108 
116. 0 
110. 8! 
117.8) 


102. 4| 
101. 8) 
127.1) 
140. 2) 
127.4 
123.2 
146.8 
121.7 
we 
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104.6) 
116.9) 
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' Bee footnote |, table D-9 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities ' 


11947-49— 100] 








reine 
Livestock and poultry 


Plant end animal fibers... 


Fiatd milk 


Other farm products 


oonneed foods _. 
Corea! and beak 
Meats, poultry fish ee 
uets and \oe cream aos 
, froren, fruite and vegetahies 
Antmal fate and otle 
(Crude vegetable otle 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vv able off end products... 
ot processed foods acm 
All commodities other than farm and foods 


Tertile products and appar 
Cotton products... 
Wool neta — 
Syathette tertiles 
Milk products... 
Apparel... ; 
Other tertite products 

Tides, skine, and leather products 
Hides and skins 
laather 


Foot wear 
Other leather products 


Fuel, power, and lighting materials 
Coal .. . : . 

Coke 

Olas . 

Fiactrietty 

Petroteam and producte 
Chemieais and alited prodoetes 

Industrial chemitenate 

Prepared paint... 

Paint materials 

Drage and pharmaceuticals ¢ 

Fate and otis, ineainie 

Mined fertiliaer 

Fertiliser materials 

Other chemtenis aad orodnets ¢ 


Rubber and products . 
Crude robber ° 
Tire castings and tubes 
Other rub prodnete 


Lamber and wood products... .... 
Lamber . - 
M iliwork 
Ply wood 


Palp, paper, and allied producte__. 
W ved prilp eceee 
W astepaper 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard. 
Ratiding paper and hoard 


Metals and metal products. ..... 
iron and steel. .... ; 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hard ware 
Viumbing equipment 
Heating equipment 
Btructural metal producta. 
Nonetructural metal products 


Ree footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-9: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities \—Continued 
[1947-49 = 100] 





| 
. Mar. | Feb. Jan. 
Commodity group 1988 3 | 1088 | 1965 | 





Machinery and motive products "126. 1/ 126. s! 
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Manufactured animal feeds _- ooounall a1 
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1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49100) is the official index for 
January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December 1951 
and previous dates is the former index (1926<100). The revised index has 
been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of comparison and anal ysis 
Prices are collected from manufacturers and other producers. In some cases 
they are secured from trade publications or from other Government agencies 
which collect price quotations in the course of their regular work. For a 
more detailed description of the index, see A Description of the Revised 
Wholesale Price Index, Monthly Labor Review, February 1962 (p. 180), or 
reprint Serial No. R. 2067. 


Z| with the final wholesale price index for January 1055, the index 
ights are based on an average of the dollar value of primary market trans- 
cotns in calender years 1952 and 1953. Previously, the weights were based 
on the dollar value of transactions in 1047, The weight revision does not 
affect the comparability of the indexes. 

4 Preliminary. 

4 Not available. 

4 Cosmetics and related products moved from drugs and pharmaceuticals 
nary oo A | other chem and products subgroup. 
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TABLE D-10: Special wholesale price indexes' 
[1947-40-— 100} 
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E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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' All work stoppages known to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its shift in establishments directly in volved in astoppage. They donot measure 
various eoopemtive agencies, involving six or more workers and jasting « the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or industries whose 
full day or shift or longer, aré included in this report. Figures on “workers em ployees are made idle as 4 result of material or service shortages. 
involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for as long as one 9 Preliminary. 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for new construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 
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‘Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, and the Business and Defense Services py — OD, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estimated construction pat represent the 
monetary value of the volume of work acoomplished during the given pertod 
- time. These figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data 

in the tabulations for butiding permit activity (tables = F-4, 
end’ Fs) and the data on value of contract awards reported in ta le F-2. 
Preliminary 


* Revised. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

‘Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins 

* Expenditures by pres cause public utilities for nooresidentia 
building are included under “ Pubiie atilities.”’ 


' Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roade and bridges, and 
miscellaneous non building |tems such as parks and playgrounde 

‘Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 


ms as well as nonbullding (except for 
produstion taetitiee which are ineluded in public tpdustrial building). 
Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light an 
systems, an fool transit facilities. 

® Covers public construction pot elsewhere classified such as parks, play. 
grounds, and me 


power 
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TABLE F-2.—Contract awards: Public construction, by ownership and type of construction’ 





Value (in millions) 
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' Prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department * Types not shown separately are included in the appropriate “other” 
of Labor, and the Business and Defense Services Administration, U. 8B, category. 
Department of Commerce. Includes major force account projects started ‘ than $50,000, 
principally by TVA and State highway departments. 








Norse.—The series on contracts awarded for public construction (table F-2) 
is being revised and data for February 1954 are not available. In the June issue 
of the Review, table F—2 will present revised statistics for March 1954 through 
March 1955 and annual totals for 1953-54. 
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TABLE F-3: Building permit activity: Valuation, by private-public ownership, class of construc- 
tion, and type of building' 





Valuation (in millions) 
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1 These statistics on building construction authorized by local building construction undertaken by State and local governments is reported by 
permits measure building activity in all localities having building-permit local officials. No adjustment has been made in the bullding- ba am data 
systerms—rural nonfarm as well as urban. Such localities (over 7,000) in- to reflect the fact that permit valuations generally understate the actual 
clude about 80 percent of the nonfarm population of the country, accordin cost of construction, nor for lapsed permits or the lag between permit issuance 
to the 1950 Census. The data cover both federally and nonfederally a | or contract-award dates and start of construction, Therefore, they should 
wrojects. Figures on the amount of construction contracts awarded for not be considered as representing the volume of building construction started, 
Federal projects and for public housing (Federal, State, and local) tn permit- Components may not always equal totals because of rounding 
issuing places are added to the valuation data (estimated cost entered by 3 Preliminary 
builders on building-permit applications) for privately owned projects; + Revised. 


TABLE F-4: Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 
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1 Bee table F-3, footnote 1}. 5 Revised. 
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TAPLE F-6: Number of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units started, by ownership and location, 
and construction cost ' 
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1 The data shown here do not include tem units, conversions, nonpermit segment is such that for an estimate of 100,000 starts the chances 
dormitory ~y— trailers, or military . They do inelude are 19 out of 20 that a complete enumeration of all non —_ areas vo 
prefabricated housing, if permanent. result in a total private nonfarm figure between 06. oe oe. 

These estimates are based on (1) monthly buflding-permit re (adjusted p or regional components, the ye ever 
for lapsed permits and for between permit issuance and the start of con- is 5 somewhat larger. 
eereciion), (2) continuous field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places, and § Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for pertods hefore January 
(3) reports of public construction contract _— a 1964 are available u request. Annual 
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permit-issuing localities (assounting for nearly 80 percent of total nonfarm understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
be ulation), with (2) a newly designed sample of counties that permits more traser! values or estimated construction costs for in- 

clent operations and a degree of accuracy than previously. The 
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—— series is continuous whth statistics for earlier dates exce 
and rura)-nonfarm distribution shown peosem is re 
politan-nonmetropolitan and regional est Dete or on type 
Soa versus rental-type structures) are oo contin’ from the old to the ’ Preliminary. 
ow salen, and are avaliable on request. * Not yet available, 
Tbe error in the total private nonfarm estimate due to sampling in the 


of structure * Less than 60 units, 
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